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FOREWORD 



The pre-school years have not had their fair share of research in 
education. Although since the 1930s there was growing acceptance of 
the idea that the years before age five were of crucial importance, this 
belief was not put vigorously to the test, nor was there any systematic 
questioning of how best to provide appropriate experience and 
facilities. The Plowden Report of 1967 began to redress the balance: 
it reasserted the potential value of pre-school educcUion, but also 
pointed out the significant lack of research evidence to help in the 
planning of its recommended expansion of provision. 

In 1974, the l^partment of Education and Science and the 
Scottish Education D^^nartment initiated an ambitious programme 
of research on nursery education, with an allocation of half a million 
pounds. Concurrently, the Educational Research Board of the Social 
Science Research Council selected the pre-school period for the first 
of its research initiatives, allocating initially a total of £100,000 and 
subsequently doubling that amount. The Schools Council also had 
several projects in the field; and thus within a few years a substantial 
coordinated programme of work was under way. 

The Committee set up by DES and SED identified five main 
regions which should be given priority in supporting research: 

1 . What parents want and why; 

2. Coordination of services; 

3. Parental involvement; 

4. Continuity between nursery education and subsequent 
education; 

5. Special needs of handicapped children. 

1 he project described in this report was commissioned to investigate 
the first of these topics. Plowden had attempted to estimate the 
probable demand fropi parents for nursery education and suggested 
that 15 per cent of chil'dren between ages three and five would attend 
nursery schools on a full-time basis, and about 50 per cent of three- 
year-olds and a maximum of 90 per cent of four-year olds either full- 
time or part-time. But this estimate was little more ihan a blind guess, 
and Dr Haystcad's project was designed to give a firmer basis for 
future planning. 

At first sight, it may seem a rather easy assignment - needing 
merely a survey, in much the same way as a manufacturer might set 
up market research for a new soap powder. Anyone who thought that 
soon discovered how wrong he was. There is much more to the 
question than simply establishing a demand and providing a supply. 
The provision of education and care at the pre-school stage is not just 
a matter of creating a given number of standard places, for there is a 
variety of forms of provision and requirements vary widely even 

xi 
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within a single area. Nor is it just satisfying the current demand, for 
we have to anticipate future interests and try to match the provision 
with a range of different requirements. 

The list of questions grows rapidly as we begin to inquire more 
closely. What do parents want? What do they know about existing 
provision? How far does it meet their needs and wants? What about 
those who do not take advantage of the provision? Why don't they 
use it • because it doesn't suit, or because they don't know about it, 
or don't want it, or misunderstand what it offers? Are present forms 
of nursery education the most appropriate? 

One important finding from this research project is that there arc 
very few cases where people are not using provision because of a lack 
of knowledge about it. With the possible exception of areas where 
there is a serious shortage (for this project was done in areas with at 
least average provision), the majority of mothers have a working 
knowledge of what is available locally if their children are the 
appropriate age. Even this statement needs qualification: they have 
enough knowledge to enable them to make use of the tacilit\ though 
they may not understand or accept the aims, the curriculum ntti*red 
and the methods adopted. Also, they may not be clear about the 
different torms of pre-school provision nursery schools, nursery 
classes, day care centres and play groups which they tend to see as 
essentially the same. Perhaps (as Penelope l.each has suggested in 
H'fuf CatesD they are right to see the different forms as essentially the 
same, ir that they are the same from the mothers' perspective. The 
differences which arouse concern amcmg the professionals and the 
play group organisers may not be as important as we tend to assume. 

It is necessary iO go beyond existing attitudes and practice and ask 
what is likely to happen as understanding and knowledge improve? 
Can policy increase demand? An interesting feature of this project is 
that it included an experiment to test the effects of publicity. The 
researchers were fortunate in securing the collaboration of Lothian 
Region, for such an experiment requires courage from 
administrators and politicians. (Attempts to mount a test of this kind 
elsewhere in Britain were unsuccessful.) in fact, as the report shows, 
they were on fairly safe ground, for the area of study was one where 
the facilities were already competing for children. The experiment 
deserves to be repeated in a less well supplied area. 

The results from the project are importarit in many ways, not just 
in providinganswers to questions but also in clarifying the issues. The 
report is of interest not only to planners and administrators but also 
to all who are involved in pre-school education and care. It is 
important that they should understand public perceptions o ' what 
they offer, and a careful reading will help them to see themselves as 
others see them. But 1 hope that it will also be read by parents (and the 
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icxt is not one of these forbidding research papers but a Hve account 
of schools and groups and mothers and their children). For it will 
help parents to understand what is available, and hov best to use the 
lacilities, and perhaps also to understand themseivcd and their 
children more fully. 

The research initiative by DES and SED of which this is a part is 
now noaring complexion. Results from other parts of the programme 
will fit in with the research reported here. For example, Barbara 
li/ard's project in London on parent involvement in nursery 
education is producing results which complemeni (and are 
illuminated by) the results of this project in the east of Scotland. 
Consequently, by 1981 we shall be much better informed, and better 
prepared for action, than in 1967 when Plowden reported. It is 
ironical that we did not have information when we needed it, and 
vvhcn we have it we have lost the opportunity for action. For the 
context of this research has changed dramatically. When the project 
was first discussed it was against the background of proposals for 
expansion: how far and how fast could we go? Now with growth 
halted, a falling birthrate and empty classrooms in primary schools, 
the question is one of priorities. However, the issues with which this 
research deals are still there to be tackled, and the evidence which the 
research provides is relevant in spite of changing circumstances. 

Ilie change in the economic climate is not the only change, perhaps 
not even the most important in the long term. Is the role of 
playgroups changing in a situation where there is adequate state 
provision in schools or classes, at least for four-year-olds? Does the 
provision suit working mothers? Can it adapt to changing 
employment trends? Does it cater for mothers with special needs? 
1 hesc are still live issues, part of the larger question, what form 
should nursery education take? "Nursery education for alP does not 
mean education authority provision for everybody in the form in 
which it currently exists. We need a range of offerings (and some idea 
of the relative proportions in the demand for each kind). The 
different parts of pre-school education must fit together more 
clteclively» in sequence and with continuity in a coherent programme 
for the under fives which combines with the preceding stage of family 
care and the subsequent stage of early primary school. 

11ns is no small task, and the research reported here is only a start. 
Its contribution to the task of working out a programme for the 
under fives is that it clarifies basic issues in parental response to pre- 
school education, and thus has a relevance far beyond the shifting 
circumstances ot the present day. 

jbHN NISBHI 

Aberdeen. Scpiember 1979. 
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WHAT DO PEOPLE GET IN SCOTLAND? 



Child-care gap 
affects m 
of mothers 

Nursery hopes 'non existent' 

^More nurseries for the under-flves and 
extended hours playgroups which fit into working 
hours. 

Reading headlines such as the above in national newspapers and 
magazines can be quite misleading to parents who are not able to 
interpret them in terms oftheir own requirements and their own local 
situation. In this chapter, i am going to try to bridge the gap between 
such statements as these and the actual situation facing particular 
kinds of parents living in Scotland. What is relevant to the parents of 
under-5's is whether or not there are vacancies in the type of pre- 
school facilities which they require within a reasonable travelling 
distance from their homes. 

The first headline above was followed by an explanation that the 
Equal Oppoitunities Commission in a publication called M want to 
work — but what about the kidsT' had said that an enormous gap 
in child care provision meant that thousands of women who wanted 
to work could not do so. This statement was based on data from 
national samples and quoted national figures of attendance, namely 
that 18% of under-5's attend playgroups and 10% nursery schools 

« Equal Opportunities Commission, / want to work . . . but what about the kids?, 
Manchester, 1978. 
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and classes, 0.7% local authority day nurseries, 0.6% private 
nurseries and \% spend the day with a registered childminder. 

In Scotland, the chances parents have of gaining a place in 
different kinds of pre-school facilities depend on the region in which 
they live (Table 1). Present provision for children of pre-school age 
takes several forms, the principal ones being nursery schools and 
classes, day nurseries, playgroups and childminding arrangements. 
Nursery schools, which are the responsibility of the local authority 
education department, provide full-time or part-time sessions within 
school hours for children aged 3 to 5 years. Nursery classes are 
attached to local authority primary schools and grant-aided and 
independent schools. On the other hand, day nurseries are a social 
work department responsibility and are staffed largely by nursery 
nurses. They provide full-time or part-time day-care, during normal 
working hours, for children from six weeks old to school age who 
need to be looked after away from home. They provide short-term 
and long-term care to relieve a difficult family situation such as 
financial stress: poor housing; mother, father or child's ill-health: 
child at risk: or a one parent family. Playgroups are voluntary 
associations but may receive help and assistance from the department 
of social work and, in some cases, from the education department. 
Children's centres are the result of a desire to bring together the range 
of facilities and for a joint education and social work department 
venture. 

S'ursery schools and classes 
The article under the heading 'Nursery hopes "non-existent'''^ 
• explained that Mr Fred Smithies, Assistant General Secretary of the 
National Association of Schoolmasters/ Union of Women Teachers 
had said that the shortage of nursery school places in Britain is "a 
scandal". He did make distinctions between different local 
authorities in England. 

"Even in authorities where provision is considered good — 
like Inner London, Bedfordshire and Newcastle - only one 
3-year-old in 10 and one 4-year-old in 4 has any chance of a 
place. In other authorities, like Bromley and Wiltshire, the 
chances of nursery education are so remote as to be 
practically non-existent. In Gloucestershire there is no 
nursery provision." 

Local authorities, who provide the majority of places, adopt 
different policies towards the provision of nursery education. A 
parent living in Lothian region is in a very favourable position 

Haydon. C. "Nursery hopes *non-exisicni' Thnes Edui at iorial Supplement , 2 1st 
April 1978. 
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compared with a parent living in any other region ot Scotland, except 
Fife. In regions such as Highland. Dumfries and Galloway. Borders, 
Western Isles, Shetland and Orkney it is not easy to provide nursery 
education facilities because the population is so scattered. However, 
it is a matter of policy as well as practicalities. 

Highland region not only had the second lowest percentage of 
children attending nursery schools and classes, but had two nursery 
classes not operating at March 1978. It stated, however, in response 
to our questionnaire ': 

"It may be of interest to you to know that when the 
Education Committee of this region recently. reviewed its 
priorities it decided that nursery education could not be 
given a high ranking in that context.'' 

This authority was reviewing its priorities in the context of cuts in 
central government funds by the Labour government in 1977.'* These 
had not only led to a lack of expansion but, in some regions, actually 
to a contracting of nursery education facilities. Orkney, for example, 
closed a nursery class attached to each of two primary schools.^ Some 
regi( ns had nursery units planned when specific money was being 
made available by central government but did not go ahead when this 
was withdrawn. For example, the Shetland Islands who had four 
nursery schools and one nursery class at the planning stage, made the 
following statement on our questionnaire. 

**We have an ongoing programme of nursery provision when 
buildings/ finance become available.'* 

Similarly Fife outlined their policy as follows. 



' hvcrv local authority Education and SocikI Work Department in Scotland was 
asked to complete a questionnaire. I hey were asked to hst current and projected 
facilities and to generally outline policy at March 1978. 1 hey were also asked to 
send us any relevant documents. I he response was very varied. Some answered our 
questions fully, others gave only limited assistance. Atter several remmders three 
Social Work Departments reiused to complete our questionnaires and a limited 
amount of information had to be obtained from official sources. 

^ However, by the time the regions were sent a copy of their analysis (or their 
approval m 'summer 1979. Highland region had expanded its facilities to such an 
extent that they felt that the picture should be brought up to date 1 2 new nursery 
classes providing 240 places, and 2 new nursery schools providing 140 places, had 
opened 

' Orkney Islands Council hducation Department resp{inded to our invitation totlie 
departments to bring the position up to date as follows. "In 1977 the hducalion 
Aulhjirity*s piilicy of reinstatement of Nursery Fiducation was initiated and the two 
classes restarted. On the opening of a new school in Fvie a third class was started, 
and with the availability of accommodation in Kirkwall, it is hoped to start another 
tv^o classes in September. I he provision in f'vie and Kirkwall together will make 
provision for approximately 100 additonal places.** 
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"The policy of the Education Authority is to expand nursery 
provision to meet the demand from parents. The main thrust 
of this expansion will be in classes attached to primary 
schools/* 

Others had only limited plans for expansion even before financial 
limitations assumed such importance. For example, the Borders 
region s seven nursery classes were all open before this time and at 
March 1978 they had only one nursery class planned but not yet 
operational and another currently being used as infant 
accommodation. In Grampian region, twelve new units, all planned 
by the former authorities before regionalisation, had not been staffed 
and their conversion and building programme was postponed 
indefinitely. Tayside had three nursery schools and five nursery 
classes built but not operating and none at the planning stage.^^ The 
Directors of Social Work and Education, in a joint report, 
recommended the following non-€xpansionist policy 

**In the current period of financial stringency, effort should 
be concentrated on rationalising and preserving nursery 
school and day nursery provision, extending self-help, 
voluntarism and multipliers in pre-school provision, and 
correcting the geographicdi imbalance in provision ... It is 
recommended that the region in the short term sustain 
nursery schools and units and day nurseries at least at their 
existing levels of provision. The new nursery schools and 
units shoulu oe occupied as soon as possible, if necessary at 
the expense of vacating some of the older units, which might 
be transferred to voluntary bodies/' 

The larger regions have more nursery schools and classes in their 
centres of population because of the way that funds have been made 
available for such provision in ^disadvantaged' areas through urban 
aid programmes and in line with policy directives when the last 
Conservative government made specific money available in 1974. 
This applies particularly to Glasgow and Strathclyde region but, for 
example, Fife region's representative stated that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the more disadvantaged areas had reasonable 
provision of nursery education. Similarly, existing nursery units in 
Central region were largely situated in disadvantaged areas. 

The point 1 am illustrating is that the chance parents have of 
getting a place in a local authority nursery school or nursery class is 
dependent on the level of provision in, and the policy of, the region in 



One of the newly-built large nursery schools was brought into commission in 
August 1978 at the expense of closing an old small nursery school. This provided 
an additional 80 places. 
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which they live. A higher percentage ot children are attending such 
units in the larger, more industrialised, regions in Scotland. In most 
cases it is mothers living in urban areas who will not fmd it difficult to 
tte't a place whereas mcuhers Us ing in rural areas oi any region will 
find it more problematic. I shall illustrate this with the example of 
l.othian region since this is the area in wliich we have carried out our 
study of parental demand. 
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Fdinburgh has traditionally been well provided with nursery 
schools and classes (Table 2).^ There are nosy pockets of under- 
prov.sion but aUo pockets of over-provision. West Lothian on the 
other hand, which contains the second largest urban area m Lothian 
region, namely Livingston New Town, had very httle nursery 
education provision before money was specifically made available 
for it in 1974 West Lothian then doubled its number ol nursery units 
placing them in disadvantaged areas. Whereas, generally in Scotland 



schools and cla^scs in l-dinburgh ,s 5,574 compared with 4.706 at Mar h iy7« in 
M d o htan 727 compared «ith 610: ... l-.ast I oth.an.944 compared w.th 762 and 
West lot h.an. I ..^96 compared with 947. West I oth.an's representat.se stated 

haMh pos.tion at August 1979 was I.4.V) and .n add.t.on three m.,re ri..rsers 

chools are due to be completed ,n 19X0 Iwo ol these w.ll be .n Usu^^.un, 
The ncrease .n l.uures ,s due, .n part, to the open.ng of new un.ts, hut al.so to the 
1 u- ha wher there .s spare capac.ty the later .n the year that the l.gures are taken. 

he hX he numbers because children enter when they become old enough. 

Ihe pcree mages tor d.tlerent d.v.s.ons are not exactly coriiparable because 
eh. Ulr^-n eanatterid lord.l.-Tcnt number ,ol sessions l or exa.nple, in 1 as l.othian 
n I 'likelv that children attend lor less than t,se halt day sess.ons per week whereas 
this would be unusual in the other three diMsions. 
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and within the Lothian region,^ the primary school population is 
decreasing, the situation within West Lothian is different from the 
national and regional trend, mainly because of Livingston. 
Livingston had only two nursery schools and one nursery clasif at 
March 1978 despite the fact that a large proportion of the families 
moving into the area had young children. 

In East Lothian the development of nursery provision was 
dramatic. In 1973 there were no nursery units and in 1977 there were 
seven. By March 1978 there were ten nursery units altogether. One of 
these was a pionceringattempt to bring children to a nursery class in a 
primarv school serving a rural hinterland. Another seven nursery 
units were at the planning stage when the cuts in educational 
expenditure were made and theallocation was withheld. Midlothian, 
like East Lothian, is a largely rural area. The four nursery schools and 
five nurserv classes are situated in the main centres of population. 
Once again, they were all opened after the government had made 
specific money available. 

rhe figures in Table 2 are a clear indication that opportunities for 
pre-school education are widely different for children living in the 
more rural and the more urban areas of Lothian region. However, the 
picture is not as simple as might be expected because of the recent 
rapid expansion in East Lothian, a largely rural area, and because ot 
the poor percentage of places for ch'ildren in West Lothian. As I have 
indicated in the discussion, in places where the population is 
expanding rapidlv it is likely that there will be a shortage of facilities 
at the very least until they can be planned, built and staffed but at the 
worst, and in the economic climate of summer 1979, for a 
considerably longer period than this. 

Day nurseries, dav carers and child centres 

The statement made in 'Woman's Own'^ under the third headingat 
"the beginning of this chapter was ai> fo»»^ws. 

"A quarter of working mothers have to work for economic 
reasons, but only 1 in 50 has found a place in a nursery school 
or a holiday play centre." 

' hslimijles 111 children aged 0-^: 



1978 7.126 

Sanders. I) .-What You Say About Our Fair Deal tor Mum Campaign". Woman's 
Own, ,Msl March 1979. 



West l.othian 



E'.a.st L.othian 



Midlothian 



rdinburgh 



1977 
197X 
V^ll 
197K 
1977 
1978 
1977 



11.91^ 
11.717 
.^2.325 
29.812 
5.806 
5.482 
7.622 
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This is misleading in the implication that the reason fu^ this situation 
is that there are not enough nursery schools or nursery classes, when 
the reason for many is likely to be that they do not want a place 
because such a facility would not provide care for their child for 
suitable hours for ♦hem to work. 

Unless mothers are workingfor just the few hours a day that a child 
would attend a nursery school or playgroup, taking children to such 
places does not solve the mothers'child care problems. In fact, taking 
children to and from such facilities may increase their difficulties. 
Local authority day nurseries, daycarers and child centres represent 
the only form of free, or low cost, full-day care in Scotland. These 
have definite criteria of eligibility. The percentage of 0-5's with 
places is extremely small (Table 1). Half the regions do not have any 
such plavcs. Mothers who are given places for their children for other 
reasons uiay, in fact, woik. However, for the majority of mothers 
working or needing to work, local authority day nurseries are not a 
possibility. They may find relatives to help with the care of their 
children by, for example, working alternative shifts with their 
husbands or getting the children's grandparents to collect ihem from 
nursery school and so on. They may take their children to a 
childminder. They may pay for help in the home in the form of a 
nanny or au pair. A few may take them to work with them and leave 
them in an industrial nursery or creche or take them into the work 
situation." Finally, they may take them to a private nursery. 

There are very few industial and private nurseries in Scotland. For 
example, Lothian region has three nurseries registered but not open 
to the general public providing 60 places. Two of them are run by the 
University and one is in a children's hospital. Strathclyde region has 
eighteen private nurseries registered in Glasgow providing 450 places 
and five registered in Lanark division providing 166 places. pife has 
one industrial nursery in Dunfermline providing 20 places. Tayside 
has five industrial nurseries in Dundee and in Perth, giving a total of 
404 places. 

At March 1978, there were no local authority day nursery facilities 
in Highland, Dumfries and Galloway, Borders, Western Isles, 
Shetland or Orkney regions. In Lothian region 94% of such places 
were in Edinburgli and 6% in a day nursery in East Lothian. In an 
attempt to increase the number of children that could be cared for 
and because such day nursery places are not always appropriate, 



Day nurseries are for children from 6 weeks to school age who need to be looked 
at'ierdunng the day away from home. T hey provide short-term or long-term care to 
rcLevt a difficult family situation, such as tinancial stress: poor housing: mother, 
father or ' \ health; child at risk: or one-parent family. 
«" A few casi Jies are described in ^'oman, lOth July 1979. 

The posilion at August 1 979 is 22 private nur^;eries altogether providing 596 places. 
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Lothian region began a daycarers scheme. The Social Work 

Department defines daycarers as follows. ' 

"Daycarers are approved people with skills similar to foster 
parents who can provide substitute dt:y care for children who 
might be at risk of coming into the statutory care of the 
Department under Section 15, of the Social Work 
(Scotland) Act." 

Edinburgh district had 103 daycarers caring for 191 children, 
Midlothian had 30, East Lothian had 2 caring for 2 children and West 
Lothian had none. At the time. Central region stated that they 
intended to develop schemes for retained childminding throughout 
the region, for the following reason. 

"Due to the very great demand for day nursery places a strict 
nriority system is in force in all day nurseries . . . There may 
well be cogent reasons for parental employtnent, and 
« existing numbers of childminders are inadequate to cover 
full-day care for children in these circumstances." 

However, this was the only way in which future provision was 

expected to differ from existing services. 

Grampian region refers to their day nurseries as pre-school day 

centres and their representative stated the following with respect to 

the adequacy of the level of provision. 

"7 1 of the children catered for within the Pre-School Day 
Centres are children of unsupported mothers vi/hether 
separated, divorced, deserted or unmarried. Although the 
number of places provided within the Region is in excess of 
the provision suggested by the Social Work Services group 
guidelines, the present economic constraints which limit 
nursery education expansion will undoubtedly bring 
increasing pressure to bear on Day Care places. There is 
already a waiting list of 'priority' cases in excess of 250." 

In this region discussions were taking place on the subject of new 
developments, namely the co-ordination of the Education and Social 
Work Department provision. Similar discussions were taking place 
in various other regions. They usually centred on the topic of 
Children's Centres. 

At March 1978, Fife had four 'Child Centres' run jointly by the 
Social Work and Education Departments instead of day nurseries.'^ 

Although the percentage of children attending these centres was of the 
children aged 0-5 years in the region, only \% has been put in this column so as not 
to count some children twice. In fact. 26% of the children attending them were 
younger than three years and six months, and 74% were older and could thus be 
expected to be receiving nursery education. 1 he same principle has been adopted 
with the children's ceptres in other regions. 
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"rhcy incorporate both Nursery School and Day Nursery 
faciliiies, aim to develop the Centre *.s use beyond what has 
been understood as I)ay Nursery and Nursery School 
Provision anu give support, encouragement and stimulus to 
the family.'' 

A number ol places are for children relerred by members of the 
Department's local Social Work teams. There is provision for 
children who may require day care over extended hours.'-* 

Whilst most of Tayside's full-day provision was in the form of day 
nurseries there was one Tre-School Centre', a joint Education and 
Social W'ork Department venture. 1 he Senior Primary Adviser who 
completed our questionnaire on behalf of the Education 
Department, made the following comment. 

"At the present moment the rigidity of hours worked by 
nursery assistants in nursery schools makes it impossible for 
working mothers to benefit from that provision in some 
urban areas. Ihc obvious answer lies in the development of a 
more llexible organisation of pre-school provision by 
authorities and this could embrace all the good features of 
the present disparate groups who offer some form of pre- 
school provision. I'here are obvious financial, educational, 
staffing and training implications in this type of flexible 
organisation but it would appear to cater for the needs of the 
future." 

Strathclyde region, according to the Social V.'ork Department, 
intends to improve standards of care and develop local authority day 
nurseries to meet wider community needs and identify areas of unmet 
demand. I'he representative who completed our questionnaire said 
that he personally saw a need for more local authority provision, for 
example, paid childminders or day care foster parents.''' Similarly, a 
report for the Directors of Education and Social Work produced in 
Eebruary 1978 sought the approval of the education and social work 
committees for the principle of establishing children's centres run 
jointly by the Social Work and Education departments. Already one 
such centre had opened as part of an urban aid project."^ 

Lothian region had a workmg party preparing a written policy 
statement which, according to their education department 
representative, was likely to suggest the development of joint 

" Wall. J S . Prv' Si hi uil t.dmam^n and the fumtU. d is! ri billed b\ ihc Depart men I 
I dnculiiMi. t mverMi\ o! "Xberdeen, l^'^fi 
In tact .il ihe time i)l venting. Sepicnibcr 1^"?^. StratheKde region are advetiisin^ 
lur ehildmmders and a piUu uayeanMii scheme is in opcialioii 

''■ A second such eenire i^pened m April l^7s 
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Education and Social Work Department family centres with 
extensive counselling services.'^ 

ChiUlminders 

The percentage of children spending the day with childminders is 
the least accurate figure in Table 1. There are two difficulties. The 
first concerns the definition of childminders and the second concerns 
the difficulty of getting people to register and to inform the Social 
Work Department of changes in the number of children they are 
looking after. A childminder is required to be registered with the local 
authority Social Work Department, under the Nurseries and 
Childminders' Act, 1948, amended by the Health Services and Public 
Health Act, 1968. Representatives of this department try to ensure 
thai she is a suitable person and that she iS living in suitable 
accommodation. Anyone who is not a relative and who looks after a 
child for more than two hours a day for reward, is legally required to 
be registered. Payment is a private arrangement between the mother 
and the childminder. Most authorities provided us with figures 
concerning the number of children that registered childminders could 
take. However, Tayside and Orkney provided up-to-date numbers of 
children with each childminder at March 1978. For large regions with 
a high proportion of registered childminders, keeping up to date is a 
daunting task. 

Lothian region Social Work Department's representative stated 
that there was a u.nting list of people wanting to register as 
childminders. There was no explicit statement about whether there 
was an unmet demand for such childminders. It was suspected that 
there are some unregistered childminders within the region but no 
attempt was made to assess the extent. 

F'ife region, the other region where the percentage of children 
looked after by childminders reached 1%, felt that the adequacy of 
provision varied from area to area. For example, it might be difficult 
for a family in an outlying area to obtain the services of a 
childminder. Whilst there were undoubtedly some unregistered 
childminders, their representative said that the recent B.B.C. 
programme, 'Other People's Children\ appeared to have alerted 
people to the fact that it was necessary for childminders to be 
registered. Anumberof people had applied just afterthe programme 
had been televised. A new poster has been produced and is being 

«• Ihc poNiiion at September 1979 in l.othian rciiion was that Social Work 
IX'partment day nurseries had changed their name to 'C*hildrcn's C entres' and. 
apparently, their orientation Irom child-loeused. to lamiiy-loeUNed and 
community based Two new Children's Centres ha\e opened providing an 
additonal 78 places. 
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displayed throughout the region in an attempt to further pubhcise the 
need for registration. 

Even though the overall percentage of children with childminders 
in Tayside region was only 0.3%, their Social Work Department 
representative slated that in some areas provision is more than 
adequate. It was thought that there were some unregistered 
childminders but probably not many. 

At one extreme, Slrathclyde region. Central, Grampian and, at the 
other extreme, Orkney region stated that there were not enough 
childminders. Whereas Strathclyde and Central regions suspected 
that there were large numbers of unregistered minders, particularly 
within Glasgow, Orkney did not think that there were any. 

Although the Western Isles had no childminders registered at 
March 1978. they were currently processing three or four. Their 
representative felt that ''given the strong family support system in the 
area", the numbers of unregistered childminders must be small. 
Highland region's representative made a similar comment on the 
difficulty of defining the boundaries of childminding. 

'X'hildminders are adequate for demand created by 
ourselves, but there are probably many unregistered 
childminders. But how do you distinguish between a 
childminder and a helpful neighbour?'' 

Mothers living in areas where there is the possibility of 
employment are the most likely to be looking for full-day care for 
their child so that they can go to work either for personal or financial 
reasons. Thus these are the '^reas in which most childminders are 
found and probably where the most unregistered childminders go 
undetected. They are also the areas where they are most likely to be 
needed becau.se of the lack of an extended farpily system to help with 
the care of the pre-school children, 

Plavf^roufys 

Since playgroups often come into existence when a need is seen 
either within the community or by external bodies, we would expect 
them to be more numerous in areas where there is a shortage of other 
provision. Thus, according to the then Edinburgh Divisional 
Playgroup Advi.ser, the situation in Edinburgh is rather static 
because mothers are not thinking it necessary to start playgroups, 

"There are very few playgroups currently beingset up. There 
has been very little growth over the last few years because 
there is adequate provision in Edinburgh. There are a great 
number of nur.sery schools and cla.sses. and playgroups, in 
the city and. 1 would say, the provision is almost adequate at 
the moment.'* 
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As with local authority Education Department provision, 
however, there are still pockets of under provision. ^ 

••There is a demand that we cannot meet in the Wester Hailes • 
area. We have two playbuses out there at the moment 
helping to meet the need. The difficulty is that, although we 
have the interest from the mothers, there are no premises 
available for playgroups. But Wester Hailes, Td say, is just 
about the only area where there's a terrific demand that we 
can't meet/' 

Because playgroups arise in areas where there is a shortage of 
nursery school provision, within Lothian region a high percentage of 
children attend them in Midlothian and West Lothian where lower 
percentages attend nursery schools and classes (Table 2), They have 
generally been seen as a complementary type of provision which 
could exist in areas where there were not enough children to justify 
providing nursery schools or classes. Thus, they have tended to 
predominate in rural areavS, such as ma*jy parts of East, West and 
Midlothian. However, they are not the ideal .substitute for 
everybody. The playgroup advisers for East Lothian pointed out that 
within the main centres of population there are certain areas where 
families with multiple problems can be found. It is too much to 
expect such mothers to bring their children along and participate in 
playgroup Activities particularly since they are probably not entirely 
convinced of the benefit of such an experience. However, the children 
need some kind of educational stimulation outside the home if they 
are not to be at a disadvantage when they start school. Nursery 
schools and classes may be more suitable than playgroups for such 
families. 

• Increasingly it is being considered desirable to have a nursery unit 
place for everybody that wants one provided it is practicable. 
Theoretically, the mothers are thus given a choice. However, in East 
Lothian again, a playgroup closed when a nursery class opened in a 
primary school in a village. The Divisional Education Officer, in the 
following quotation, explains how he saw voluntary and education 
authority provision as co-existing for different age groups of 
children. However, not everyone liked this idea. 

"1 regarded Play Groups as the bottom tier in the more 
formal socialisation and education process, to be followed 
by the Nursery School, then the Infant section and then the 
Primary School. This process could possibly start at age two 
to three years.** 

Similarly, in West Lothian recently the Education Authority has 
spent money on new nursery units rather than on giving financial 
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assisuuuc lo \cilunlarv groups. I his has nevertheless been 
tiMlhciMiuni: from the Social Work Dcparlnieni. Resenimeni has 
soinetiiues been luineeessarily generated b\ a lack ot communication 
ami consultation with respect to the placement ot such nursery units 
particulaiK where an existing playgroup teels threatened. Howexer. 
in the event, am^ playgroup has had to eU^se because i^t ciMiipeiiiion 
tuMii pursers units although itscompi^sition may ha\e changed. 

Midhnhian is well provided with playgroups but illustrates 
another jirobleni. Some \illages have playgroups and mother-and- 
loddier groups combined because this is the only way that they can 
gel enough children. A danger then is that pressure is exerted on 
mothers to take their children so that the playgroup can survive. 

•A1> husband said tiuir. Wait till he's tour and he'd get about 
a >ear belore he went to the school. But down at (playgroup 
111 a small village) !h?y're \erv short ot children and the\'re 
liMng to make up the numbers. They were really keen tor 
childrcii Loming when they're wee-er than ihat."'^ 

Some plav groups m premises had to close because there were not 
cniujgh children to emcr rental and lieaiing charges which could be 
il pel nUH iung. 1 he maximum assistance {ron\ ih*: local authority 
waN II 3^ and a condition ot grani-aill was that the tees are reduced 
to lOp per session so that e\er\ ehild'had the opportunity to attend. 
I he plavgriuip adviser tor this district telt that ideally, playgr^nips 
should he tree, the same as edueatiim authority provision, it the 
mother is rcallv to have a choice ot' provision. I ven t^^i^^numity 
plav groups can be expensiK* tor the hun her with more than one child 
m the larnilv alteiuiing 

I he percentage c^t children yged between } and 5 year.^ attending 
pl.jvgroups. at the regional level (Table I), illustrates the 
phenomenon ol playgroups being nu^re common in areas where there 
is no oilier provision, and in predominantly rural areas. Thus there 
aie high percentage attendances in Highland. Borders. Shetland and 
( )fkncv (Orknev . in parlicuUir. also illustrates the tact that children 
\oungor than } vcars old are attending playgroups to maintain 
sutliLient numbers.) 

drampiari and I avsule regions stand out as areas in which there is 
,.ompaialiveK low l-dueation Authority provision and high 
\(i|untar\ proMsKui. (ir»impian legion stated the loUowmg m a 
JisLijssion papei ttiev produced in 1M77.'" 

I'-. - .;i..»M'-..*M ,v i.ik^'ii t'lHti .1 int^tlu'i HiUi\u'\u\l in mn sUuU d».s(.nbcd 
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"In the current economic situation rhe best prospects of 
meeting demand probably lie in forms of provision which 
relv mainly on existing accommodation and make the 
ma'ximum use of skilled voluntary help. One cannot deny the 
far greater expertise that is available in nursery schools and 
classes yet equally parental participation in the playgroup 
movement is educative and stimulating not only for the 
children but also for the parents with consequent benefits 
accruing to the wider community." 
However, a Workers' Educational Association - Aberdeen People's 
Press publication^" produced in response to this discussion paper, 
stressed that spending on all kinds of pre-school care had been cut by 
Grampian region. In particular, with respect to this discussion, they 
pointed out that I.ocal Authority grants to playgroups had been cut 
and that the grant to the Scottish Pre-School Playgroup Association 
for 1977 was cut from £1.500 to £1.000 on the grounds that they 
would find fund raising easier now that they had become an 
established organisation. This document made the following claim. 
"Unwillingness to spend money on pre-school care has led 
the local authority to stress the 'flexible approach' to child 
care; the shift to the voluntary sector is not being made 
because it provides 'better' care for Grampian region, it 
provides cheaper care." 
In fact between the time that the Grampian region produced their 
discussion paper in 1977 and March 1978, fifteen new playgroups had 

been set up. ^ , . j , 

This policy ofGrampian region was the step forward suggested at a 

national level at a joint conference of the Department of Social 
Security and the Department of Education and Science, at 
Su:.ningdale Park, in January 1976, emitled 'Low Cost I)ay 
Provision for the Under-Five's'. It is summarised by Dr David Owen, 
M.P., at that time Minister of Slate (Health), in the foreword to the 
published papers, as follows. 2' 

"The theme is Mow cost', we did not meet to discuss the 
desirable, we want to grapple with the attainable ... 
We could improve the provision for 0 to 5's substantially by 
spreading the 'ow cost best practice which already exists, 
proven and documented on the ground. I suggest this 
spreading of best practice should now be our central 
objective." 

Workers' Mucational AssDciaf ion Aberdeen People's Press publication. Pre- 
School Child Care irt AherJeen u\a<c\ 
>' l)H S.S.. D.ll.S.. /.""■ I'roviwin hor Ihe Under- hives. M M.S.C).. 

1976. 
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There were dissenters at the national level, for example, Jack Tizard, 
is quoted below. 2' 

"1 do not share the widely held view that we have no choice 
but to cut back on the misery programme and concentrate 
on 'selective' services. Ncr do I think that an expansion of 
childminding and playgroups will take us far towards the 
solution of the pressing problems of the under fives and their 
familic i. The cuts are being justified on economic grounds; 
but they also reflect political priorities." 

The percentage of children in Tayside region in our category 
attending playgroups, is increased relative to other regions because of 
the inclusion of industrial and private day nurseries. The 304 children 
who attend these six places in Dundee add nearly 3% to the total. 80 
children attend E.P.A. playgroups in Dundee run by the Education 
Department, and there are just over 1000 places in pre-school 
playgroups supported by the Education Department. Most 
education authorities now have little connection with playgroups. 
Apart from Tayside. it is only in Borders, Shetland, Fife and Lothian 
regions that they are eligible for limited financial support. For 
example, in l.othian region the Education Committee spent £23,000 
in 1975-6. £26.000 in 1976-7 and £8.000 in 1977-8 on training courses 
and equipment for playgroups. 

Ihe variations within regions in the availability of playgroup 
places i5> emphasised by the Fife region Social Work Department 
representative. 

•'Due to various factors, for example, changes in the 
community, drop m the birth rate and the development of 
F.ducation Authority nursery schools and classes there has 
been a decline in some areas in the number of children 
attending. A few playgroups have had to close during the 
past year, and others are anxious about their future. 
Knquiries. though fewer in number, are still being received 
for help in the setting up of new groups." 

Central region's representative felt that there are probably 
suflicient playgroups in the region taken as a whole. The urbanised 
district of Falkirk was given as an example of an area where 
playgroups have closed because of low numbers of young children 
and long distances to be travelled. I hey, like East l.othian, referred 
to the lack of support given to playgroups by local communities in 
some disadvantaged areas. Iheir solution is to provide additional 
paid help. 
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Apart from the Livingston area of West Lothian, the only region to 
admit to a shortage of playgroups at a general level was Strathclyde. 
Their representative stated that in most areas there is a shortage of 
playgroups. One of the difficulties, as in Livingston, is the lack of 
suitable premises. The region intended to continue its financial 
support to the Pre-Schopl Playgroup Association through direct 
grants and urban aid programmes where these were appropriate. 

The foregoing discussion suggests the following. There are 
different levels of pre-school provision in different parts of Scotland. 
There are not only differences between regions, but also between 
divisions and within divisions of each region. This is partly because of 
geographical and physical limitations but also because of different 
priorities and policies of the former authorities, and currently the 
regions, and the efficiency with which they have utilised money made 
available by central government. In the next section, I intend to 
examine the effect on families with pre-school children living in 
different kinds of areas within Lothian region. 

The local situation 

We asked parents about the facilities that they used, had used or 
would like to use for their pre-school children and related this to the 
kind of facilities that existed in the areas in which they lived.^^ We 
chose three geographically distinct areas to study, namely city centre, 
outskirts of the city and rural. This distinction took into account the 
type and amount of pre-school facilities in the area and the 
availability of work for women in the immediate vicinity. We 
purposely selected socially mixed areas. 

Edinburgh is very well provided with local authority nursery 
schools and classes. This makes it an interesting place to study in the 
sense that considerable pressure exists in Britain in general to reach 
the position that Edinburgh has now almost attained. That is, a 
nursery school place for every child whose parents wish him to 
attend. It is not quite the position now because there are areas where 
there is a shortage and areas where there is over provision, it affords 
the opportunity of looking at a situation of relatively high provision 
and seeing if this is what people want. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 indicate the facilities available in the primary 
school catchment ai 'jas that we studied and the number of pre-school 
children living in these catchment areas who went to each. Whereas 
the city centre area and the outskirts area had a variety of provision, 
only one village had a nursery class and the others had either a 
playgroup or no provision. 

There were more playgroups within easy reach of children living in 
our city centre area than in the area on the outskirts of the city. 
This study is described in Appendix I 
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Therefore, more parents living in the city centre area took their 
children to playgroups. 2* Playgroups take younger children than do 
nursery schools and classes which predominate in the outskirts area. 
Therefore, more of the youhjer age-group used pre-school facilities 
in the city centre area. However, this relationship did not reach 
statistical significance. ^5 The outskirts area had an ample supply of 
nursery school and class places and so this was the type of facility 
most likely to be used. On the other hand, people 'iving in the villages 
were more likely to live near a playgroup and this was, therefore, the 
facility they were most likely to use (Table 3). 

It was stated above that we chose socially mixed areas with, as far 
as possible, an example of each kind of facility. It is important to bear 
this in mind when examining Table 3. This table indicates that 60% of 
the 3-5 year olds (who were not at primary school) living in the city 
centre area were currently attending a nursery school or class; 61 % of 
the same category living in the outskirts of the city area went to a 
nursery school or class; and 27% of this category living in the villages 
that we studied attended a nursery .school or class. In addition, 17% 
of the age-group ?'/2-3 years living in the outskirts area, and 4% of this 
category living -n the villages, went to a nursery school or class. 
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' ^* Chi Sq 15.1. P is less than 0.1%. 
Chi Sq = 3.24. P is less than 10%. 
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Most of the 3-5 year old age-group who did not attend a nursery 
unit went to a playgroup. The number varied according to the 
availability of nursery units. Thus. 53^ of the 3-5 year olds living in 
thccountrv attended plavgroups. They were also attended bythe2/j- 
3 year old age-group, particularly those living in the city centre. 
Vurther. 21 f/f of the 2-2 >/j age-group -ho lived in the city centre, went 

to a playgroup. , , ■ n ^ 

Just as the supplv ot nursery units and playgroups intluenced 
attendance at them so did the supply of local authority day nurseries. 
As there were none within easy reach ol .the mothers that we 
interviewed living in villages, none of them currently had day nursery 
places for their children. On the other hand. 3^/f of the children aged 
3-5 living in the Edinburgh areas had places. In addition. ot the 
three to five-year-olds living in the city centre area and i<V( living on 
the outskirts went to a daycarer or a childminder. 

Although 1 5<*/f of the three to five-year-olds in our sample were not 
^■urrentlv using any pre-school facilities, most of them were likely to 
before they started primary school. Mothers of less than 4% did not 
intend taking them anywhere before they went to school. In half these 
cases the mother did not wish to take them. 1 quote from the interview 
with a mother of a three-yenr-old and a four-year-old. 

"1 don't believe in nursery school. We go to ballet. Sunday 
School. 1 ufty club ... 1 don't see any need for them to have 
pre-school education as such it's just playing together in a 
group. 1 feel they can play together at hom-r I put off time 
through tV'e day. I play. 1 take them out. 1 see that they re 
amused and occupied. 1 don't see any need for anything 
outside." 

In the other cases mothers did not take them anywhere because of a 
lack of knowledge about facilities or because of practical difficulties 
in taking and collecting the child. Because we were interviewing in 
areas cho.sen tor their social class mix and where there were plemy ot 
facilities, the numbers of non-users were low. A higher proportion ol 
non-users were found when we turned our attention to a working 
class area. This is discussed in Chapter 6. 

In sum. we found that most of the 3-5 year old children not in 
primarv school were attending a nursery school or class oi a 
niaviiroup I he question then arises were they attending the 
facflitv of their choice or the only one available' 1 will take nursxry 
units first. Most mothers said that they had managed to get their child 
into the nursery school orclassof theirchoice. Mothers ofonly67(.ot 
children currently attending this type of facility said that they would 
have preferred to take their child somewhere else. A different nursery 
.school or class would have been preferred tor just over half these 
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children and a different type of facility would have been preferred for 
the rest (4). Mothers of 3 children had tried to get places in another 
facility since they started taking them to the present nursery school or 
class. 

Most mothers said that they had got their child into the playgroup 
of their choice. Mothers of 15% of the children in oiir sample 
currently attending playgroups said that they would have preferred 
to take them somewhere else. Although 10% of these would have 
preferred a different playgroup, the other 90% of them (18) would 
have preferred a different type of facility. 17 of them would have 
preferred a nursery school or class place and one a day nursery place. 
Two had tried to get places since the children started the place they 
are now attending. None of the mothers currently taking their 
children to a day nursery would have preferred to take them 
somewhere else, but 5 (out of 10) of the mothers takingtheirchildtoa 
daycarer said that they would prefer the child to go to the day 
nursery. 

There was no social class difference in the preference for nursery 
units or playgroups. However, children of non-manual workers were 
more likely to be attending a nursery school than a nursery class^^ and 
children of manual workers were more likely to be attending a 
nursery class than a nursery school. This, in fact, can be accounted 
for by the situation in the outskirts area studied. The nursery class in 
the area and a nursery school in the adjoining primary school 
catchment area, had very different intakes. 86% of the 35 children in 
our sample who attended the nursery school had non-manual fathers. 
75% of the 40 children currently attending the nursery class had 
manual fathers. There was a definite preference amongst non-manual 
mothers for the nursery school even though it was marginally further 
away from most of them. Children of manual workers were more 
likely to be attending a day nursery than children of non-manual 
workers. 

Another indication of dissatisfaction with the available type of 
provision is the number of children who have changed from one to 
another, or just stopped going. 31% of the children inoursample who 
were currently using, or had used, some kind of provision had 
changed from one facility to another or to not using any provision. 
These 131 children, between them had made 151 moves. Sometimes 
th*.y had to move because the place closed down (10%); they moved 
house (23%); they lost the place (7%); or because the facility was no 
longer suitable because of the hours, the travelling arrangements 
(12%), or a change in their family circumstances (6%). 



Chi Sq = 9 /8. P is less than 0.2% 
^' Chi Sq = i). 73. P is less than 5%. 
^« Chi Sq = 5.66. P is less than 5%. 
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However, some changes were voluntary. 59'f changed from taking 
their child to a plavgroup to not taking them anywhere. 1 hey said 
that they did not 'like taking them for some reason such as the 
following. 

"There was quite a lot of kids I used to see going to the 
playschool and thev would cry and their Mums would leave 
■ them to crv. Well.' I felt that was wrong. Well. I wouldn't 
have done it. I'd rather have taken him home. It's belter him 
being happv at home than sad at playschool and me sitting 
here worryi'ng about how he was getting on at playschool. So 
I felt he was happier at home," 

Similarlv, .Vf took them away from a nursery class because they did 
not want them to go any more and without starting to take them 
anvwhere else. 

Some mothers moved their child from a nursery class to a 
playgroup {!'''() oi from a playgroup to a nursery unit (9^7, ) because 
they preferred the second facility. Sometimes, in the latter case, they 
said that this was because they wanted their child to learn more. 

"I don't know. I've spoken to two or three mothers and 1 
think in a. just a plavgroup they do get bored towards, you 
know, after about 4, 4'/:. they start to need a little bit more 
constructive work." 

However, other mothers moved their child from one playgroup to 

another plavgroup for this same reason (4^^;). 

of the changers mo\ed their child Irom a playgroup to a 

nursery class because they saw this as the next step in the sequence of 

the child's career. 

"You see. I had it in mmd that well, if he went to nursery, 
that's it. him settled down. It's not as though he'.s got two 
vcars at playschool and then say. 'Right you're gomg to 
school." I felt that he was gradually getting him into the way 
of thinking that. well, he's at school now and all he has to do 
is move a classroom, so it would be a lot easier for him. I just 
had it in mv mind, you know, playing and then to the school 
building, and still playing, as then he'll have a gradual 
progression." 

I mally. some children moved from one playgroup to another 
{V}) or from one nurserv unit to another (5'r). because thcir 
motliers thought it would suit them better. An example ot a child 
mo\ing from one nursery unit to another is as follows. 

" I hat one down there is a w hat do you call it . open plan. And 
whether she felt insecure or not. but she hated it and she used 
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to scream every time I took her . . , They've got thr *e and a 
bit large rooms and they're allowed to just roam about, to go 
wherever they want to go, because they thought it was a good 
thing for them to do what Ihey want, sort of. The teachers 
were there, right enough, but she was very shy and she didn't 
seem to mix very well at that one, you know." 

In other words, some people do change between facilities if they are 
not satisfied with the one they are using, or if they think that, 
something else would now suit their child better, and some localities 
have enough provision of different types to enable mothers to 
exercise this freedom of choice. In Scotland, in general, and Lothian 
in particular, the people who are unlikely to have much choice about 
wl}ich pre-school provision to use are, first, those living in villages or 
in isolated houses. They are unlikely to be able to take their child to 
anything other than a playgroup. The second group of people who 
are unlikely to have much choice are those living in some of the more 
^disadvantaged', more highly populated, areas where there are large 
numbers of young families. For example, we can pick out Livingston 
New Town in West Lothian, Wester Hailes in Edinburgh and many 
parts of Glasgow and Strathclyde region. The third group of people 
who are unlikely to have much choice of pre-school provision are 
people, other than single parents or other priority cases, who require 
full-day care for their child. Apart from a handful of industrial day 
nurseries and a few private day nurseries, mothers who would like 
full-day care must come to a private arrangement with a childminder 
or relative. In fact, there are not enough local authority day nursery 
places even for people considered to be eligible. We shall look more 
closely at these groups in subsequent chapters. 
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WHO WANTS WHAT KIND OF 
PRE-SCHOOL PROVISION? 

"A marked expansion in the, provision of care for the under- 
S's outside their families has recently occurred in many 
' countries, apparently due to two rather distinct causes. In 
the first place, there is a growing reluctance on the part of 
women to accept the entire responsibility for the care of their 
voung children: thev may want to go out to work or they may 
merely wish to be relieved of their children for a short period 

each dav. . ^ l . j 

A quite separate reason for increased services for the unaer- 
fives is the widespread belief in government and 
administrative circles that the failure of many children 
within the school system is due to the short-comings of . their 
parents as preschool educators. "' 

The distinction between two sburces of pressure for expansion of 
pre-school services made in the statement above by Barbara Ti/ard. 
is an extremely useful one to make from the point of view of 
explaining the complex relationship between demand and supply in 
the pre-school field. It suggests that whereas central govemmenl and 
local authorities have been concemrating on providing nursery 
schools and classes in disadvantaged areas because they believe it is 
the pre-school children living in such areas who ought to have some 
kind of educational experience outside the home, the parents of such 
children do not necessarily want them to have it. They may not be 
interested at all or they may be more interested in being relieved ol 
the care of their children for a short while so that tbey can go out to 



^°Tlhe interests of the mother.and the rest gf the family, and the child 
arc not necessarily in harmony. It is only because so many women 

, Barbara T./-." (1974) Early Childhood Edu.atum. 2nd edition. 1975. Slough. 
NhHR. pages x-xi. 
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willinglN slay at home to care for iheir young children thai this 
conllicl is not more evident. They need not necessarily be subsuming 
their oun interests in favour of the children because they may 
genuinely find enjoyment and fulfilment in child rearing. Such 
mothers, nevertheless, ma\ welcome the break provided them by 
their children attending a nursery school or a playgroup for part of 
the day particularly if they can feci that the child is benefiting from 
the experience. However, it is where mothers are not willingly full- 
time child rearers, or are forced by circumstance to find employment 
outside the home, that the conflict emerges ifthere is a lack of suitable 
facilities for the children to attend, or if mothers feel that they are not 
acting in the best interests of the children. In line with governmental 
policy, local authority full-day provision has not been open to 
mothers who did not ha\ea very good reason for not wishing to look 
after their pre-school children themselves. Since the war, wishing to 
work has not been a fioo\i enough reason unless the parent is 
unmarried. 

In this chapter 1 will discuss the pre-school provision that parents 
livmg in three types of areas in Lothian region say that they would 
like for their children.' I will start by looking at the length of time in 
each week that mothers would like their pre-school child to spend in a 
nursery unit, playgroup or day nursery. \'o do so 1 will examine 
responses to questions about this of mothers with children currently 
attending each kind of facility. They are therefore discussing the 
extent to which they have to fit into the existing system rather than 
' telling us what they would ideally like. We must consider both sides 
of the coin, (iiven that many mothers of pre-sehool children are at 
home during the day. some may prefer their children to go for less 
(ime. 

\i4nihi*r of Jays per week facility atlvruled 

T he current position was that 86^7 of the children in our sample 
attending a nursery school or class did so on five days a week. T his is 
the usual pattern after the initial settling down period. However, the 
nurserv class in a rural area that we studied had a mixed .pattern of 
attendance for children of different aues. 92^*; of the children 
attending a day nursery (a total ol 1 2) went for five days a week. Only 
W\ of the- children in our sample currently attending playgroups 
went on five days a week. y\ went on four days. yi^7( on three days, 
W 'i on two days and V't on one day. 

Only \y'( of the children attending plasgioups. according to their 
mothers, could go for more days and .V'; of the children attending a 
nursery unit. Only one child went to a da\ nursers lor less than five 
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.uul sbt: coiiUl hii\c gone tor live days it her parents had wanted 
hef i.> 

Sonu* nu'ilicrs uouUl have preterred their children to attend the 
nuiseis unit |5' ; ) or the pla\ group (15'*; ) on more days a week than 
cnjfomls did because lliey thought il would be better lor their 
children to do so. I he reasons given were thai the children would 
ir.iMi ruiMc. gain more en|o\nieni. gel used to the routine ol going 
\ kU\\ . use up more energy or become more independent. 
( )l ciMirsc si»mc mi)ihers savv advantages to themselves to be gained 
ir*Mn then child aticiuiing the nursery unit or the playgroup 
/ ) on more das s per week. I he reasons given were that they would 
hKc more lice time, more lime to vvork or more time to siud>. They 
div! lUM generaiU mind which da\s the child went to the playgroup. 

some cxteni lUs \^as because they took the days they went as a 
i.!r^cf\ and *!rranged other things around them. 

" It s not a case ot preternng those to other days/cau>e 1 have 
lo .inangc m\ week acci^rding to playgroup." 

It u.is slate d thai "'^y i ol the children going to playgroups could 
Tcj^i.l.uiv g*) loi Icwei d*iSs and another I .V7 could go lor lewer days 
v.oinc uecks hui not c\er\ week. Mothers ol' 1!^7 of the children 
iiM'/niU attending ii nursc!\ school or class said that they could 
u'cul.i.'h. lake them lor lewer days. In tact, this is unlikely to be the 
..isr Moiheis ol anoiluT 2*7'; said that they could lake them for 
t; ^v.M da\s u: some weeks. I hus. lor mothers who wani iheir children 
!.* >:o somewhere loi just one or two days a week, a playgroup seems 

K- \\k answci HowcNcr. onI\ a lew molliers said thai il would be 
Ktt.. : l»w \\Kin il tlietr child attended the nurser\ unit (4^*;) or the 
pl.i\-jJ'Mi[M ^ . ) tor Icwcr da>s. This was either because they missed 
the vhiitTs ^ompan\ or bec*iusc ilie outings they could have together 
wfTi' iiimted \iothers ol f^'V ot ctuldren at a nursery unit said that it 
w.": .i belter toi the children tticmsclves t1 they went for fewer 
d.i-. ^ 1 he rcas.uis ^i\en wcic tlial it would be belter for them to go on 
..iiiings wnh then mothers, ilial it was a Uuig period of time for the 
\«*tjn>:ef childrci). that tl'.c\ stuuild be broken in more gradually, and 
iMat n ^H\orncs bonne lor ilie children to go tor so many days, 

!oval auth.Mit\ nurser\ schools and classes and community 
f':.i\ L'f oups lake s.. hiuU holuja\s l'ri\ ale nurser\ classes and private 
pi.jMMouj^s geiicialU Like private school hc^lidays. Local aulhorii\ 
d.iN nurseiics arc closed on public holidaysand usually lor twi) weeks 
'.n [\w \c.tf Mother soth' , n[ the cluldren curi'cntly al» • 'ding nursery 
iinits ol the cliildrcn at pla\groups and 7'*; ot the .Idrenalday 
Mu;Nei.<.s weie rhM hapfn about the holidays. 1 he reasons given were 
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that it was inconvenient because they were working and because they 
found it difficult to amuse their children during the holidays. 

Mothers of of the children attending playgroups thought that it 
would be better for the children not to have these holidays. The 
reasons given we.re that the children get bnred at home, that they miss 
the company of children of their own age and. according to one 
mother, the break in routine is undesirable. She explains as follows. 

• "Stuart settles very easily into a routine and once you break 
that routine When they (playgroup) had their Easter 
holidavs. they b^d two weeks, and for that two weeks that he 
wasn't going to playschool, we had nothing but scenes and 
tantrums because he wasn't going. He likes the routine and. 
once he's settled, that's him. But once you start to change his 
routine he does not like it at all." 

Sumher of hours per day fm ility ai tended 

Most ol the playgroups which were attended by children in our 
sample were only open in the mornings. Only 4% went in the 
afternoons. Mothers of only 1% said that their children could attend 
for a longer period of time than they did although mothers of 37% 
said that they could go for a shorter period. 6% of the children in our 
sample currently attended a nursery school or class for a full day and 
the rest for half a nursery school day. Mothers of 16% said that they 
could take them for a longer period than they were currently doing 
and 40% said that they could take them for a shorter period. 

Day nurseries, according to the mothers, are more llexible about 
the hours that the child attends than either nursery umts or 
playgroups. 75% of our sample currently attending day nurseries 
were there for more than six hours per day. I'he other 25% went lor 
half a day. In fact, two thirds of this latter group were attending 
private day nurseries rather than being^ priority cases with places 
allocated at a local authority day nursery. 75% of the mothers of 
children at day nurseries said that their children could go tor a longer 
period it they wanted them to and 92% said that their children could 
go for a shorter period if that was what they wanted. Only one mother 
thought that the hours were not suitable for her child and this was 
more to do with the location of the day nursery and the tact that she 
had to work for financial reasons, rather than being a char&cieristic 
of day nursery provision. 

Their mothers said that 9%. of the children attending nursery units 
and 4%> of the children attending playgroups would have enjoyed 
staying for more hours than at present. Mothers of 11%) and 7%, 
respectively, would have preferred longer hours for their own benefit. 
The reasons given were that it would fit in with their job better, that 
they could get a job, that it would help their travelling arrangements. 
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that it would make it easier to fit in with collecting their children from 
school, and that they could get more housework done. 

There are advantages in taking children in the mornings and 
adva 'ages in taking them in the afternoon. An example of each 
follows. 

•* "The afternoon's better I can take my time over 
everything, they can have their dinner and everything before 
they go. In the morning — I hate even going anywhere in the 
morning — it's too much of acarry-on runningabout, trying 
to get them ready/' 

"Well, 1 find that in the morning, if theyVe at the nursery, 
you can get on with your work and get everything, sort of, 
done — you ve more time for them ir the af' jrnoon, when 
they come home/' 

56% of the children in our sample currently attended a nursery 
school or class in the mornings and 38% attended in the afternoon. 
Mothers of 10% of this latter group would have preferred them to go 
in the mornings. The reasons given were that they would prefer to go 
out in the afternoons, that it would fit in with their work patterns 
better if the child was at nursery school in the mornings, that the 
children got bored in the mornings waiting to go, and that the 
children were too tired to go in the afternoons. An example follows. 

"I felt lately that maybe the morning would suit us because 
he's bored and hanging about and waiting to go — *Am I 
going to nursery?'. 'Wheti am 1 going to nursery?* ~ just for 
the sheer — (benefit) of something to do." 

Nobody said that they would prefer to take them in the afternoons 
rather than the mornings. 

Mothers of only 2% of the children currently attending playgroups 
.said that the other half oi* the day from the one that the child went on 
now would have been preferable for the child and 4% said it would 
have been better for themselves. Probably many, like the mother in 
the following quotation, did not see it as a possibility in the way that 
they may have done if it had been open a full-day five days a week. 

"If there 'd been any choice I would probably have preferred 
the morning, but there ">s never any choice. You never 
thought about it. It was just on in the afternoons and that 
was that." 

In other words, because playgroups are open for limited hours 
often only on certain days in the week, mothers do not have very 
much choice about when to take their children Similarly, because 
nursery schools and classes like to be utilised fully, mothers have to 
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take their children, everv or most days, in order to keep the place, and 
cannot always get a place for their child in the morning. This leads to 
indexibiiity as described by a mother living in our outskirts area, in 
the following quotation. 

"You see, in this area there are so many Corporation . Nursery 
Schools - I think there are too many !. . . But it means that a 
child really, as soon as they're three, in this area, are offered a 
place - and I think it's a bit too soon for most children. And 
also it means that there are no private Playgroups because, 
you know, they obviously can't compete with a free 
Corporation Nursery School. So it means, this is one of the 
reasons I have to take him over to (private playgroup) for 
two mornings a week. Because there's nothing that 1 know of 
in this area for two or three mornings a week, because of the 
large number of Nursery Schools." 

On the other hand, day nurseries which are open much longer 
hours and accept that some mothers may require fuM-day care in the 
sense of seven or even eight hours are, nevertheless, accustomed to 
children being collected at different times through the day and even 
the same mother coming at different times, on different days, to suit 
her timetable. 

Mothers' lime 

The number of mothers of pre-school children in our sample who 
had some kind of paid employment varied by area oi residence. 
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Those who lived in the outskirts area of Edinburgh were more likely 
to be working than mothers living in the villages' ( Table 4). Mothers 
living in both Edinburgh areas were more likely to be working full- 



' Chi Sq = 6.83. P is less than 5%. 
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time than nn^hcrs living in the villages.-* Wives ot manual workers 
were more likely to be working than wives ol non-manual workers.'^ 
The availability ol part-time domestic occupations, particularly in 
the rural and outskirts areas, is evident from the description in Table 
5 ol the type ot occupations in which our sample wasemployed. This 
is the kind of work which is possible to do part-time'^ and, in some 
cases, young children can go with the mother. 

'it might seem lunns to sa\ you're going along to dp 
someone's housework. But it takes you out and sort of, you 
know, you have that time away from your own house/' 

'i'd like to work but not enough to leave the kids in chcirge of 
somebody else. It's very difficult to get a little job for two 
hours in the afternoon. T'^at's what Pd like, ideally, but it*s 
just not possible." 
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' Chi Sq ■= «.I4. P i. less than .*^''*n. 

* Ch Sq ?S.^7. p is less than 1";.. 
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It is not because of a lack of qualification or training for other 
employment but rather a lack of opportunity in suitable occupations. 

*M would hut there's not that many offices and that many jobs 
in and round about here. You need to go to Edinburgh. But 
ril try and get a part-time job. I was thinking of maybe home 
help, ken. But no, I don't think Til get an office job again 
because before I had him, when I first got married, I had to 
take a job in a supermarket just for some extra money 
well, helping/' 

A characteristic movement down the Registrar Generals grades of 
occupations can be seen when we compare working mothers' first 
occupations with their present occupations. Out of 174,41% moved 
downwards, 47% stayed the same and only 8% moved upwards. 
Table 6 shows the types of work they are moving between. Mothers 
who formerly had various occupations move into the category of 
domestic work. 
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In addition to these mothers who had some paid employment, 
another 18%. would like to have some paid employment. 3% would 
like to work full-time and the rest part-time. When asked their reason 
for not currently having any paid employment, 5% specifically 
mentioned that there were no facilities suitable for their children. 
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••If she could be al nursery from half past eight to four, or 
something like that, it would be a lot more convenient, and I 
don't think it would make much difference to her." 

•*The nurseries aren't actually designed so that mothers can 
go out to work They're not reallydesigncd with that in mind 
at all. I think that's a pity because so many mothers are 
(going out to V jrk) and there's so many people 
compromising either compromising their kids or, 1 don't 
know, just having very complicated arrangements to fit a job 
in with pre-school kids. It's not easy." 
•*rm astonished that there aren't more facilities around for, 
particularly, working mothers. I don't know how people 
manage. 1 mean, it seems to be the sort of middle income 
bracket that's badly hit by this because if your case is very 
needy youtan get into a state nursery, and if youYe.very well- 
off you can afford to take nannies and things. If you're right 
in the middle, like us, working hard, you've got to pay all the 
time for the facilities that you're going to use. So we seem to 
lose out quite a lot in that respect. It's like the legal service, 
the people in„the middle are caught in both directions." 

.Wf mentioned that young children need their mothers to be at home 

with them. 

"My mother never worked till all us left the school and 1 
think you should stay at home with the weans if you can 
aflord to do it." 

••1 really feel thai the first five years of a child's life is the most 
formative period. If. in the first five years they've been well 
looked after, they've got strength to cope with a huge 
comprehensive (school) or whatever. If they've been messed 
around in the first five years they find it hard to cope with 
other things." 

1 hus, many had plans to gi. out to work when they were freed to some 
extent by their children going to nursery school (9%). primary school 
(24^ r) or when their children were older (9<^f). 

"1 would like to go to work but I think I've reconciled myself, 
to waiting till next year when Joanne starts school." 
'•Well, when they're both sort of really established at school, 
I would try. probably, and get a part-time job. I'm not that 
interested in anything. ! find it boring just to be at home or 
jusi to go round. I mean, it's quite fun now to go visiting 
people with children and if it's a nice afternoon the kids play 
and we have a natter and a cup of coffee but there's no reason 
for a. I find it all a bit meaningless." 
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18^f had no particular plans about going back to work and 21% said 
that they did not want to go back to work at all.'' 

The majority of working mothers in all three areas worked fewer 
than thirty hours per week (Table 4). 

They managed to fit employment in with rearing pre-school 
children by working evenings, a mixture of different hours or 
mornings. This was not always entirely satisfactory. 

"I wasn't incredibly impressed by part-time work actually. It 
wasn't as enjoyable working part-time as I'd thought it 
would be . . . It's quite nice from a family point of view. I 
mean, I'd hate to work full-time. It's part-time or nothing . . . 
It's quite nice in terms of the company, which was what I was 
hoping for. a good working relationship, which is quite 
different to the 'coffee time' sort of chit-chat . . . It's nice lo 
work alongside people and haNe that sort of relationship, 
work at things together . . . No, it wasn't so good. I was 
always on the periphery of things. And having rigid hours, 
which the Nursery enforces on you, you can't stay after and 
chat and you can't come early, and you miss the lunch hour, 
which is a social chit-chat thing ... So really, it didn't 
provide me with what I hoped it would." 

Whether they worked or not was not clearly related to whether their 
child had a pre-school place (Table 7). Some mothers did work, for 
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• 2 single fathers work full-time and take children to a day nursery 



In Hunt's survey of women's employment . op. eit . ( I97M. about halt the mothers ot 
children under five years old reported that they would probably go back to work at 
some lime. 
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example, in the mornings whilst their child was at playgroup, nursery 
^school and so on. In some cases, the hours were compatible, in some 
cases the children had to be delivered and collected by someone else, 
and in some cases the fact that the mother worked made it imp(>ssible 
for the child to attend. For example, an Italian lady who worked 9 to 
5.30 in her husband's shop, was not able to take her two pre-school 
children to nursery school and did not feel that she could expect her 
mother, who cared for the children in her absence, to do so. 

In all the four cases of a child Currently being taken to a 
childminder, the reason was that the mother worked or studied. 
However, only 7 of the 18 people with daycare or day nursery places 
were working. Two others were looking for employment. 

Mothers who are currently working are more likely to give 
financial reasons for so doing than mothers thinking about working 
in the future^ ( Fable 8). 
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In the first quotation below, a single motlier explains why she ha.s 
to work and in the second, a mtuher ol four who works 8 hour shifts 
as a packer in a biscuit factory, gives her reasons. 

*1 like work Imt I couldn ae possibly gie' up work. No' for 
what money I wmild get. 1 couldn'ae afford t(^ live on it no' 
nowadays. 1 do like it but ! would like to work part-time." 
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**I don't think I could give that up now, you know. I hadn't 
worked for years since 1 had the first one. I've only been 
working about a year now. 1 thought about 'ioing back to 
work. With four of them (children) you never got any, sort of 
luxuries. You save and save and save if you wanted that 
particular thing, you know, and I just jokingly said to him 
(husband) that 1 wanted to work and before 1 knew where I 
was, Td started." 

However, financial reasons for working are closely followed in 
frequency by statements that the mothers like their woik. The first 
example below is taken from in interview with a part-time lecturer 
and the second, from an interview with an auxiliary nurse. 

''Because 1 enjo> it, basically, there isn't any other reason. I 
find my work enjoyable. It keeps my brain ticking over. I've 
been used to working. We were n:'*rried five years before 
Gillian arrived. My job is one that adapts easily to part-time 
work and if 1 can't manage it then there's always someone to 
cover. All these things make it very easy. 1 can do a lot of it at 
home. And 1 feel it's a bit of a waste to have studied at 
university for 6 years and then to have studied further for 
another 3 or 4 years, just to give it all up." 

"I see people at my work but somebody that doesn't work 
(wouldn't see enough people during the day). It's alright for a 
while, and it could be alright for a couple of years, but you 
definitely need other people to talk to. Not just other 
mummies. 1 mean, other than nappies and bottles and things 
like that. There's other things to discuss with people than 
this." 

Some mothers who worked for financial reasons would rather not 
have done so. 

"It's definitely a disadvantage. You miss them growing up." 
"Tm not wanting to work. 1 want some more time with him 
before he starts school. That's 2V7 years that I've missed with 
sort of rushing for buses and being away for 4 hours and then 
picking him up . . . I've missed quite a bit of the interesting 
years so 1 want to make up for (them) a bit now. But my need 
for him, I think, is greater than his need for me now." 

Most fathers, according to their wives, helped to look after the pre- 
school children in the family. However, 1 1% in the city area, 10% in 
the outskirts area and 23% of fathers in the rural area did not help to 
look after them. Only 18% of our sample mentioned other forms of 
help. Table 9 lists different helpers and whether or not this was 
voluntary or professional. 
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TABl.F.9 

ASSISTANCE WITH PRE-SCHOOI.CHILDCARE 
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Whereas 68% of the helpers in our outskirts area were 
grandmothers, in the city centre area and the villager, they 
represented 29% and 45% respectively. On the other hand, whereas 
19% ot the helpers in the city centre area weie classified as nannies, 
domestics or au pairs. 3% and 6%. respectively of such p.;ople were 
employed in the outskirts area and the villages. 



Transport problems 

The distance between pre-school facilities and home can have an 
important influence on the way the mother spends her day. 

"If I thought there was a day n rsery nearer my work, I'd 
take her there because, to me. it would be a lot easier, instead 
of having to go that way first and then that way to my work. 
Of course, you've got all this time waiting on busr j at night, 
as well, sometimes until about half past five, quarter to six. 
Some days it's even later than that if you're no' lucky." 

"Then it wasn't so good because 1 took one to school and 
then come home, hung around for a quarter of an hour or so, 
and then went off in a different direction, which is a bit ot a 
waste (of time)." 
Figures 1 , 2 and 3 in Chapter 1 , and l able 10, illustrate the fact that 
children travel further to day nurseries and childminders than to 
nursery units and community playgroups.** They are more likely to 
have to travel to day nurseries by bus'" (Table M). 



■' Chi Sq = 10.4. P is less than I'^b- 
I" Chi Sq = 77.62. P is less than 0.1%- 
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TABLE 10 

DISTANCE BETWEEN HOME AND PRE-SCHOOL FACILITIES 
CURRENTLY ATTENDED 
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TABLE 1 1 
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Mothers were asked whether this arrangement was satisfactory. 
Their answers varied according to the means of transport used. Some 
said that it was too far away because it necessitated taking the car. 

*The only reason that I can contemplate going to nursery 
school in ... is because we have the use of the car, and most 
of us do. You know, we drive and we borrow our husbands* 
cars and the lucky few have their own cars. It would be much 
nicer to have a school that we could walk to/' 

Others said it was too far because it was a long way to walk. In some 
cases this applied to distances of less than a mile. Others meant that it 
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was quite a long distance to go twice a day, even driving one's own car 
if it was, for example, between three and five miles. This applied, 
largely, to children in rural areas. 

"The facilities for under five's are perfectly adequate but the 
transport isn't/' 

"There's a bus comes round and picks them up in the 
morning but I'm responsible for collecting him at lunch time, 
which is one of the reasons, in fact, why he's going to be 
going ail day. Because I couldn't afford bus fares to go and 
get him. And also, we're having a new baby, so it'll be 
awkward to go and get him anyway. 

Of course bus fares and petrol were an additional cost which was 
mentioned by a few mothers. 

"At one time 1 was not getting a lift along and 1 was pay ing £3 
on bus fares a week to take them. 1 felt it was worth it, but 
we're lucky now (because) we get a lift." 

Financial considerations 

Whereas, in most cases (95%), the cost of taking a child to a local 
authority nursery school or class was less than five pence a day, this 
was the case for only 21% of the children currently attending 
playgroups/' It cost 47% of mothers of playgroup children five to ten 
pence, 17% ten to twenty pence and 14% more than twenty pence a 
day. 

Mothers of 16% of children currently attending playgroups said 
that the cost was something that they had thought about when they 
were deciding where to take them. Some felt the cost was rather high, 
especially when they made the comparison with Education Authority 
provision. 

felt a bit put out because David had gone to nursery school 
and there you put five pence in the bank for pet foods and 
what have you, for their nursery, but they had. I telt, more 
facilities for nothing, and you have to pay down there (at the 
playgroup) for less facilities." 

4% said that they had considered carefully whether it was worth 
paying for their children to go to a private playgroup and had decided 
that it was. 

There is no charge for Local Authority day nursery places or for 
places with daycarers in Lothian region. The three children attending 
private day nurseries were all costing their parents over £1 per day. 
Mothers of67% of children currently attending Local Authority day 

Chi Sq= 184.11. P is less than 0.1%. 
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nurseries said that they would be prepared to pay for the place. 
However, 22% said that they could not afford to pay. 

The mothers with children currently l>eing cared for by 
childminders in three out of four cases, felt that they could afford to 
pay. One, a part-time teacher, paid £15 a week for part-day care; 
another, a student, paid £10 a week for full-day care; the third would 
not say how much she paid; the fourth mother, as a single parent, 
received full-day care free under the region's daycare scheme; now, 
because she has married, she has to pay £9 for four days of exactly the 
same arrangement. 

"A lot of people think it's no' a lot but it's a lot out of my 
wages when you think about it, just for four days/' 

In general, the cost was not an important consideration in the 
choice of whether or not to take one's child to a nursery school or 
class. Mothers of 9% of children currently attending such places said 
that they had thought bout the cost when deciding where to take 
them. Of these, some (3%) would have preferred to send them 
somewhere more expensive iftheycculd have afforded it and some of 
these mothers (2%) had decided to pay for private provision, 78% of 
the mothers not already paying, except for refreshments and so on, 
said that they would be willing to pay over £ I per week and another 
27% said that they would pay over 50 pence per week. 

"Well, there was all this talk about paying £2 a week round 
about Christmas. We thought we would like to pay 
something. We would be quite willing to pay but most of us 
around here fell that £1 a week would be what we could 
afford Kjite happily.** 

10% said that they would not pay, either because they could noi 
afford to (3%) or because they objected in principle (4%). 

Physical surroundings and equipment 

Mothers of 59% of the children currently attending nursery schools 
and classes did not think that the facilities and equipment could be 
improved upon. Mothers of 18% thought that certain improvements 
could be made and 9% were not sure. 17% thought that the nursery 
school or class needed better equipment; 14% thought that it lacked a 
particular kind of equipment; 33% thought that more space was 
required; 25% that a more suitable playground could be provided; 
and 6% thought that there should be more staff. 

"1 really feel that money is very scarce now and I think 
they're doing the best they can under the circumstances . . . 
They have a sand-pit, which is just a table top, 1 think, and 
they have pails and buckets to play with. And they have a pet 
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. corner. Aj.d Ihey have a corner where they paint, and, as 1 
sii\, they hu^e about twenty-five children. They've only got 
two easel boards so they can't all paint when they want to 
paint. About six children, roughly, can play in the sand-pit 
together. They have a water corner. When they want to bake, 
well only one can do it at a time. They have a story corner. 
I hey all generally get to sit down at that time, A music 
corner and 1 should imagine they can't all play instruments at 
the one time. But I think that'll be the same in all nursery 
schools." 

•M think there should be a gym of some kind, some kind of 
area in which they can do some sort of general gym activities 
. . . Just even bits of bars and some climbing things, you 
know. Because the playground is a large open space and 
there's a chute and a slide and things 1 think it's quite good at 
that age to channel their energy in that direction," 

Mothers of 54q of children currently attending playgroups were 
quite satisfied with the standard of facilities. 27% could suggest 
improvements and the rest were either not sure or did not answer the 
question. Of these. 37% thought that the equipment could be 
improved; 9^7 thought that the acquisition of a particular type of 
equipment would be helpful; 19% thought that it would be better if 
the plavgroup had a permanent place so that equipment did not have 
to be cleared away every day and also so that material and children's 
uork could be displayed on the walls. Mothers of 2% said that they 
thoujjht the playgroup needed more space and 2% thought that a 
place outside for the children to play was necessary. 

Mothers ol 67^7 of children currently attending day nurseries 
could not think ol any wav in which the facilities could be improved. 
I his included the mothers of all three children attending private day 
nurseries. Ihe other 17^7 represented two mothers, one of whom 
uould like to see more imaginative things for the children to do and 
the other would like to see more staff, particularly more older 
members ot staff because she fell that some of the existing staff were 
loo voung and not responsible enough. 

I)a\carers and childminders look after children in their own homes 
anJ so the question about whether the facilities were adequate was 
Hilt as relevant. Hcuvever. two mothers mentioned the availability of 
tovs One mother commented that it would be better it there was a 
grassy area on which the children ccmld play. 

!n sum, althtmgh some mothers thought that there was room for 
improvement c^t the facilities in nursery units, day nurseries or 
phiv^roups. this opinion was more marked amongst mothers with 
efuUlren in the latter category. A problem peculiar to playgroups, on 
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which the mothers of 19% of children attending commented, was the 
necessity to set out all the equipment at the beginning of each session 
and clear it away at the end. This limits the amount of equipment 
which can be available to the children at any one session, and in most 
cases, minimises the amount of material which can be displayed on 
thj walls, and puts a considerable amount of work on to the 
shoulders of the adults running the facility. In some cases, it is 
necessary for the children to play games and sing songs or engage in 
other activities not requiring any equipment for the last part of the 
session, so that the room can be cleared ready for the next occupants 
which may be, for example, an old peoples' lunch cli*'). 

It is obviously not possible for these physical and temporal aspects 
of pre-school facilities to suit every mother. For example, the hours 
are unlikely to be the most convenient for all mothers working when 
they themselves work such a variety of hours. However, it does seem 
as though many such mothers take the facility opening hours as a 
given and fit in other aspects of their lives around them. K is when 
they sec other mothers gettingdifferent hours, forexample, mornings 
instead of afternoons, at a nursery unit, that they are most likely to 
slate that they would like a different time ot day. Similarly, in city 
areas where there is a variety of provision, mothers can, within limits, 
choose \hc type of facility whjch best meets their requirements. On 
the other hand, they may sacrifice some convenience to themselves 
because of the less tangible advantages the place offers the child. We 
shall consider this in Chapter 4. 
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WHAT DO PARENTS KNOW ABOUT 
PRE-SCHOOL FACILITIES? 

It is often stated that parents are ignorant of or confused about 
what is offered by different pre-school facilities.' Following on from 
v!^is there is also a fairly common belief that if more people did know 
about such facilities more people would, wish to use. them. An 
example of such a statement follows. 

•*With nursery places generally in short supply it is hardly 
surprising that there have not been attempts to publicise 
provision as a way of attracting needy families, since this 
would have increased demand from all social groups which 
could not then be satisfied."^ 

We examined both these assumptions. First, mothers were asked 
questions about what they knew about existing facilities.^ Second, a 
small scale intervention study was carried out to examine the 
influence of changing the level of knowledge on the pattern of 
demand.* 

Although most mothers of children aged a few weeks up to five and 
half years (7 1 %) were aware of the fact that different types of facilities 
existed in areas other than the ones in which they lived, the amount ol 
facilities nearby influenced the number of main types of facilities that 
they could bring to mind. Mothers living in the centre of the city 
where there is a large variety of facilities, named more types of 
facilities than mothers living on tht outskirts of the city^ and they, in 
turn, named more than mothers living in the rural areas studied^ 
(Table 12). In addition, mothers with husbands in non-manual 

' Bradley. M. and Kucharski. K.. 1977. *They Never Abkcd Us Before* ...A Survey 
of Pre^Schaol \'eed\ in Uverpimi Liverpool Institute of Higher Fducation; and 
Halsey. ^. W. and Smith. T.. 1978. Pre-School Expansion: hs Impact on Parental 
Involvement and on the Struaure of Provisitm. SSRC Grant 2915^2 (Final 
Report). 

• F eldmeicr. R R. and Stockdalc. R. W.. Pre-School Education and Care. OH.S, 
London. 1975. 

' Study described m Appendix L 

* Study described in Appendix 11. 
' Chi Sq = 7.2. P is less than 5%. 

Chi Sq = 21.7. P is less than .01%. 
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occupations v;ere more likely to mention four or more types ot 
facilities than women with husbands in manual occupations.^ 



TABI.F. 12 

NUMBHROh 1 YPFSOF- hACIiT IIHS MFN MONKD. BY AKhAOh 

KHSIDINCT- 



\ umher of 
types vt 
facilmes 


Cit\ lentrv 


Arva of re.Mdence 
Outskirts Rural 


Total 




n 


'i 






1.2 




5 


17 


10 


3.4 


41 


54 


5« 


51 


5-7 


50 • 


41 


25 


39 


Total numbtir 


193 


193 


197 


583'^ 



Mothers were more likely to name the types of facilities which 
existed locally. N ursery school and class places were available both in 
the centre and on the outskirts of the city but in only one of the 
villages studied. Although a high proportion of mothers overall 
named nursery scnools and classes, more city residents than rural 
residents mentioned them"^ (iabie 13). Mothers with husbands . ^. 



I ABLF 13 

PI RCFS 1 A(iF MFNTlOMNCi DU FHRf N I l YPHSOh HAC ll 1 1 IFS. 
BY ARFA()FRI*S11)FN(T 



Tvpe ({f fat ihtv r^iennoneii 


Citvivntrv 


Arva of n' 
Outskirts 


\siJvncf 
Rural 


Total 


Nursery schiml, class 
Private nurscr> school 
I)a> nursery, local authority 
I)aynur>cry. private 
Day nursery, unspccilicd 
Plavgroup in premises 
Playgroup in homes 
Playgroups, unspecified 
C'hildmmder 
Daycarer 

Molherand loddier group 
Creche 


93 
3 

ftK 

15 
ft 

KK 
8 
3 

80 
ft 

59 

10 


97 
5 
74 
M 
4 
73 
4 
4 
7ft 
15 
52 
10 


n 

80 
5 

40 
9 
S 

90 
2 
4 

78 

45 

7 


n 

90 
4 
37 
12 
6 
84 
5 
4 
78 
10 
52 
9 


Total number 


193 


193 


197 


583 



' Chi Sq 32.0. P is less than 1%. 
» 3 mothers did not name any facilities. 
" Chi Sq - 32.9. P is less than .01%. 
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non-manual occupations were more likely lo be amongst the few 
mentioning private nursery units than those with husbands in manual 
occupations. 

Similarly, fewer mothers living in the rural areas than those living 
in the city named local authority or private day nurseries. Whereas 
a fairly high proportion of mothers mentioned local authority day 
nurseries, only a few mentioned private day nurseries. Those who did 
were more likely to be wives of non-manual than manual workers.'^ 
Daycarers were even less likely to be mentioned but again, mothers in 
the rural areas were the least likely to mention them.'^ 

I he only type of facility that was more common in the villages than 
in the area on the outskirts of the city was the playgroup. Thus, we 
find that mothers living in the city centre'^ orthe villages'*^ were more 
likely to name playgroups than those living on the outskirts of the 
city. Once again a social class difference could be observed in that 
more wises of non-manual workers mentioned playgroups in homes 
than \vi\es of manual workers'^. Even mother and toddler groups 
were more likely to he mentioned by mothers living in the centre of 
the city than mothers living in villages. 

Mothers were not only more likely to mention facilities which 
existed locally but they were also more likely to be well-informed 
about them. Mothers in the outskirts'^ and centre*^ of the city areas 
were more likely to be very knowledgeable'" about nursery schools 
and classes than mothers living in the rural areas, tlowever, the level 
of knowledge overall was high. 75^7 of the mothers were rated as 'very 
knowledgeable'. 

I herc is a similar relationship between area of residence and level 
of knowledge about day nurseries-'' and childminders or daycarers. 
Cienerally. mothers were less knowledgeable about day nurseries and 
chikimindcrs than about nursery schools and classes and playgroups 

4y ( and 33* y respectively being rated as very knowledgeable 

C hi Sq ^ HO. P is less than T''... 

• C hi Sq 4.0. P is less than 

• Chi Sq = 2^.0. P is less than 2'^'... 

• C'hi Sq =^ ^.1. P is less than l*^:.. 
Chi .Sq = P is less than OPn. 
Chi Sq - 22 7. p is U^is than .OP'.,. 

■' Chi Sq - P is less than r;.. 

Chi Sq ^ b.^. P is less than 
' Chi Sq = 24. .V P is less than .01"'... 

• Chi Sq ■= 12. .V P i.s less than 1":.. 

■ Mothers were rated us verv knmvledj^eable if thcv could state 4 or nit^re facts, 
fairly knowledj>eable if they mentioned } and as possessinji only a little infortna- 
tion if thev knew 1 or 2 of the simple facts, listed in Table 
Outskirts 'Rural Chi .Sq - 1^.^. P is less than .01%. 
Citv Rural Chi Sq = H.b. P is less than .^";. . 
Outskirts Rural Chi Sq - 2H.H. P is less than .or^.. 
Citv Rural Chi Sq lb. 7. p is less than .01"'... 
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compared with 72%, when they were discussing playgroups. 
Knowledge about playgroups, however, was more widespread in the 
rural and city centre areas than in the area on the outskirts of the 
city^V As we have seen they are more common in thej?e areas. 

The mothers of the pre-school children interviewed were generally 
familiar with the hours that different pte-school facilities are likely to 
be open and the ages of the children who are eligible to attend (1 able 
14). Whereas most of the mothers mentioning nursery units and 
playgroups k new something about the activities in which the children 
engage whilst they are there, the mothers who mentioned day 
nurseries and childminders were less likely to know what happens to^' 
the child during the day. 

The information that mothers were least likely to have was the 
amount of money it would cost them to take a child to a particular 



TABLE 14 



PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS KNOWING DIFFERENT FACTS ABOUT 
PRE-SCHOOL FACILITIES'* 



Type o f 
infi>rmation 



Type of facility 



Nursery 



Day 



Play- 



Child' Mother & Cret he 



unit 


nursery' 




minder 
daycarer 


toddler 
f^rouf) 




7f 










n 

86 


90 


93 


' 82 


KI 


78 


65 


33 


65 


28 


45 


36 


SO 


37 


75 


15 


75 


56 


S5 


72 


76 


19 


75 


'^0 


73 


45 


42 


17 


39 


34 


9X 


49 


7S 


10 


91) 


60 


85 


67 


Kt 


55 


87 


64 



Hours 
Cost 

Activities 
Who runs them 
Staff training 
Parental 

involvement 
Ages of children 

admitted 



Payment or 

non-payment 
About 

registrations 

Total number 



23 
36 



531 



420 



521 



465 



303 



50 



Outskirts/City Chi Sq = 9.4. P is less than 1%. 
Outskirts/Rural Chi Sq = 35.9. P is less than .01%. 
City/Rural Chi Sq= 11.9. Pis less than .01%. 

If their answer was obviously wrong they were not included m a particular 
category. 
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lacility^* and whether or not the stall involved in running the facility 
uere required tc^ have any specialised training, in some instances, 
namely playgrcnips and nunher-and-toddler groups, the question of 
training was related to the question of who runs the facilities, for 
example, if it had been stated that the\ were 'just Mums' or 
something similar. Only of the mothers who named 

childminders or daycaren seemed lo be aware of the fact that such 
people are required to register with the Social Work Department, 

The most common source of information about facilities, apart 
from the fact that the mother is currently taking a child to this facility, 
is friends and neighbours (Table 15). A recent television series about 
childminding was frequently said to be the source of information 
about childminders. Vhe mass media was also a more common 
s()urce of information about creches than about other kinds of 

1 \H\ I IS 

\n KC f \ I A(.l Ul m KSC l I 1N(. DIM I Kl M SOI KC I SOJ 
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taciliiies. Ihei'c were ni> creches m the KK^ilitics in which we carried 
mil t>iir intcrMews and ^ery tcu in l-dmburgh or I. othuin region in 

general. 
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In other words, mothers of pre-school children were fairly 
knowledgeable about the prc-school facilities existing in their 
locality, particularly nursery units or playgroups. The facilities, 
attended by few children were less likely to be mentioned and less was 
likely to be known about them. The question arises as to whether 
more mothers would use such facilities or any facilities if they had 
more information about them. 

Two things were studied: first, in a given area^'' the extent to which 
giving people information about pre-school provision influenced the 
pattern of demand in terms of action — that is, the extent to which 
more people could be made to want to use facilities just because they 
knew that they existed, and the extent to which a particular type of 
facility became more popular amongst a particular section of the 
population, such as mothers with children of a certain age. Secondly^ 
the effectiveness of different ways of transmitting this information 
was compared. 

The different ways of transmitting information about pre-school 
facilities that were tried were information leaflets; discussion sessions 
and a video-recording made in the area. A description of the 
effectiveness of each follows. 

Not everybody reads leaflets that are put through the door, 
particularly if they do not seem to be of immediate relevance to them. 
Hence, people already using some kind of pre-school facility tended 
not to be interested in our information leaflets. Twelve of them (11%) 
had children, who had, in fact, already gone to school. Six mothers 
(6%) did not see the leaflets at all. Another twelve (1 1%) saw the 
leaflets but did not read them. Of these, one was leaving the country 
in a few weeks' time, nine were already using some kind of provision, 
one had only a baby of three weeks and another, a child two years old. 
F- our of the mothers (4%) did not speak English: presumably they did 
not read the leaflets and, anyway, could not answer the questions. 

Nineteen mothers ( 18%) said they did not gain any information at 
all from the leaflets. Sixteen of them were already using some kind of 
provision and the other three had definite plans to take their child 
somewhere after the summer holidays. 

Table 16 shows the nutnber of mothers who said they had gained 
inforrr.ation about one or more types of facility. They total forty-one 
(38%). In addition, thirteen (12%) mothers said that they had gained 
information from the list of facilities in the Leith area, such as their 
numbers and locations. Eleven (10%) mothers had gained 
information from both the general descriptions and the list of specific 
places. 



The design and area of ihis siudv is described m Appendix lil. 
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Table 17 shows that it was the case that more mothers gained 
information about childminders, day nurseries and mother-and- 
toddler groups than about playgroups and nursery units. 

Ihirty-five of the mothers who had gained information from 
reading the leitflet. (Wh of the total number of mothers contacted) 
said that they had not changed their plans for their pre-school child as 
a result of reading the information leaflet. Twenty-two of them were 
already using some kind (if facility; another five had made 
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arrangements to do so: one had her name down and the remaining 
se\cn h;:d previously planned which laciliiies to use. 

Six ot the mothers who said that they had gained information also 
said that reading the leallet had inHueuced their plans for their pre- 
school child- of the total number of mothers contacted.) The 
changes were as follows. 1 wo had decided that they might take iheir 
children to a childmindcr. ( I hey had not known about childminders 
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NUMBFROFMOTHERSWHOSAll) THAI THlfY HAI)GAIM:i) 
INKORMATION ABOt'TEAC H TYPE OF FACILITY 



Tvfyeof fadlitv 



Sumhertifmothvrs 



Pen enia^e of mothers ' 
\\h(f^aifU'eJ informaiioN 



Pla> group 
Nurserv unit 
Day nur!>er\ 
Childmindcr 



9 

10 

30 

23 



22'V 
24^; 
56''f 

7.Vr 
5bn 



M ot hcr*a nd -i od d le r gr tui p 



previously.) One mother thought that she might move her two and a 
half year old child from a playgroup to a nursery class. She now 
knew where such classes were. One mother said that she thought that 
she would cliange her plan to send her seventeen month old child to a 
playgroup when the child was old enough and send her to a nursery 
school instead. Another mother of a child nearly three years old said 
that she would send the child to a nursery class. She had not known 
•that they existed. Finally, a mother said that she might take her 
nearly two year old child to a playgroup at two and a half rather than 
waiting until the child was three. 

The coffee and discussion sessions showed unequivocally that 
people will not come to such a meeting when it is advertised by such 
an impersonal means as posters. There has to be some point of 
contact. Somebody has to personally invite the mothers to come or 
they have to know some other people that will be there. The one 
mother who did attend the meeting in the community room of the 
block of flats brought her mother and child with her. The only people 
to come 10 the meeting in the Community Centre were the two 
playleaders from the playgroup held there. However, seven of the 
mother-and-toddler group mothers who had had personal 
invitations stating that all the mothers in their group were being 
invited, came. The one mother who came to the first meeting 
completed a questionnaire for us which showed that she had gained 
information about playgroups, nursery units, day nurseries and 
childminders. She said that she had enjoyed the d'scussion and now 
was thinking of taking her child to a playgroup or nursery unit when 
she was old enough. For the moment, she would like to go to a 
mother-and-toddler group and enquired about where the nearest one 
met. 

At the third coffee and discussion session, the experts outlined the 
characteristics of the pre-school provision in the area and, at the end, 
the mothers present completed questionnaires telling us the kind of 
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intormation that thev felt they had gained. It proved to be minimal. 
Although thev all stated that they had enjo>ed the discussion, only 
one mother had gained information about playgroups and two about 
nurscrv units. Four of the mothers present were wantmg to take an 
Open i■ni^e^sitv course in C-hild Developnient and one of thtm was 
the treasurer of "the niother-and-toddler group. 1 his suggests that the 

1 ABl 1 IX 

ISIORM MHA .MU)l i I HI CilM RAl ( HARAl I "t"^ 1 K ^^'"/'^ '/^f* 
MOR IMM OM M II 11^ I KOM IHl I H 1 VlSlOM'ROCRAMMl 




tcu mothers who did actualh attend a discussion had perhaps a 
rather ditlerent interest m >oung children from the niaiority of 

people. , 
Mtotiether 2(<7 moihers completed questionnaires tor us alter 

matching tlie teicMsion recording. 124(W)' ;) of ihcm gained some 

inlormation Irom it I able iX illustrates the numbers who gamed 

uMiirmatioii about one or more type o\ facility 

lablc i'^ -.hows the number of parents who gained inlormatum 

about the ditferenl types of facilities by the type of facili'y they were 
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currently using. They were less likely to know about day nurseries 
and childminders than about playgroups and nursery units. More of 
thctri were currently taking their children to playgroups and nursery 
units. However, some parents gained information about the type of 
facility that their child wascurrently attending. The fact that mothers 
attending mother-and-toddler groups and baby clinics do not gain 
significantly more information than other groups is perhaps because 
they have older children as well. 

TABLE 19 



THE NUMBER OF PARENTS WHO SAID THAT THEY HAD GAINED 
INFORMATION ABOUT EACH TYPE OF FACILITY. BY THE TYPE OF 
FACILITY. THEY ARE CURRENTLY USING 



Question • 
nuire: 
when' 
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Other 
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5 45^ 


3 27' } 


1 


9'7 


II 


•lutai 


55 




55 


70 


75 
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Most of the parents who were currently using some kind of pre- 
school facility for their child, after seeing the programme, still 
thought that they were using the most suitable provision. However, 
there were a few exceptions. One mother with a child at a playgroup 
said that she thought a place in a nursery unit might be better for the 
child. Another mother, who took her child to a playgroup for the 
mornings and a nursery class for the afternoons, said that it would be 
better if she took the child to a day nursery. Five mothers said that 
they were now unsure of the suitability of the facility they were 
currently using. Two of them were taking their children to 
playgroups and three of them were taking their children to day 
nurseries. One of the latter said that she thought a nursery unit might 
be better but the others did not say what they had in mind. 

Forty-four mothers not currently using any of the pre-school 
facilities described in the programme said that they intended taking 
their child to one ol these places as a result of seeing the programme. 
Twenty-seven of them said they would be taking \\ tw child to a 
play^Toup. twenty-three to a nursery unit, two said tl at they would 
be trying to get a place at a day nursery and two would be looking for 
childminders. 
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The most important leature of intormation-gi\ing is that it is a 
t\\o-wa\ process. People have got to read what you give them, hsten 
to you talking or watch your television programme. Many \m11 not do 
anv ol these things. Your chanees are increased it you go to them 
lot^ example, bv putting leatlets through their doors or giving leatlets 
out in the street, rather than expecting mothers tocome to a mecting_ 
The chances ol people coming to a meeting seem to be increased it 
they have a special interest in coming or it the meeting is seen as a 
social occasion because they know other people who will be there. 
Perhaps it is the number of demands made on mothers v,\ih young 
children that accounts for the fact that only 30' f of mothers with 
children at the nursery school \^here the video-recording \^as made 
came to see it when it was finished. 

According to our data. bO' i ot mothers who came said that they 
had gained intormation from the television programme, compared 
with 50' f of mothers who said they had gained intormation trom the 
leatlets. I his must be interpreted with caution. U we subtract the 34 
parents who said that they had not read the leatlet trom the total, the 
percentage who gained some intormation from the leaflets becomes 
74';. Ho^^ever, some ol the parents who watched the television 
programme had children v,ho were about to go to primary school or 
were alreadv fixed up. I hus, wha it perhaps shows is that it requires 
a greater interest or commitmem to read a leaflet about pre-school 
provision than it does to watch , television programme about it. 
However, once an attempt is , lade to read it just as much 
intormation. at least of a factual i aturc, can be gained. 

Many other peoiilf have watcheJ our television programme. Not 
onlv tricnds, grandparents and playleaders but also health visitors, 
teachers and social workers. Cop es have been made available to 
nursing otficers tor u.se in training health visitors and to teachers 
using a resourci." centre. In this way, the level of knowledge about 
tacilities and therefore, perhaps, mutual understanding has been, and 

will be increased. 

A general campaign with the aim ot advertising tacilities in the 
areas as widely as po.ssible included such things as an 'Open Week* in 
the facilities, a permanent display in a shop, a playgroup in an empty 
shop, a 'paint in" and posters. On the assumption that after the- 
campaign, everv mother of a pre-.school child living in the area must 
know of the existence of childminders, day nurseries, playgroups, 
nursery schools and nursery classes, the pattern ot demand betore 
and alter this intervention was compart d. 



■/■/)(' dvnnmd for chiUimindinv, 

Seven childminders were ideniitied and contacted initially I hrce 
gaveup, 1 moved out ot the area and another 1 started during the fust 
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year. Two of the minders cared for the same child for the two years, 
one of them was a child of a friend, and were not interested in having 
any others. For only 2 minders was it possible to make comparison 
over the two year period. Between them they had 5 enquiries the first 
year and 5 enquiries the second year. In the first year, 2 .f the 
enquirers knew the minder personally, 2 had been suggested by a 
social worker, a health visitor or day nursery matron and in the fifth 
case it was the parents who advertised and the minder responded, In 
the second year. 2 of the enquirers had been directed to the minder by 
a social worker or health visitor. 1 was already known by the minder 
and 1 had seen the minder's name on the leaflet produced for the 
intervention project 'Under 5 in Leith'. 

The demantl for day nursery places 

Entry to a day nursery on application was not at all automatic. In 
the first year we monitored applications, 28% ot the children 
considered eligible for places were put on the waiting list-'. In the 
second year Wi of such cases were put on the waiting list rather than 
being given places straight away. If we subtract those children whose 
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Children who had !o wai! for 6 weeks or more U^x a day nurserv place were 
classified as being pu! on !hc waiting lis! whereas children who wailed for 4 weeks 
or mi>re fnr a playgroup or nursery uni! place were classitk.- is being put on the 
waning list. This is because i! takes much longer for day nurserv applications to be 
considered than applicatuMU to other facilities. 
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appl.c.ituu,s ^^erc ^Mthdra^^n there were 14 more applications in the 
c i er th. advc-, t.sing campaign compared with the previous year 
ah 20) Altlun.gh57childrcnwcrcg.venplaccscomparedwjth50 
children .n the ! .rst year. 44 uent on to the waiting hst compared w.th 

'^Kc;",h^;^^o"ear period the r.ost common reason given for 
ch u smg o appU to a part.eiilar lacil.ty was that it was the nearest to 
\t \ nl-s ol the applieants. Another m ol the children s parents 
a d h n wa. tl,e niarest ,o theirwork. 52^7 ot the applications over 
, tl. sears were torchildren ol single parents who wanted to work 
V \u.e tor children u. ,se parents were havmg financial 
,l.tl.culta-s and^thcr reasons t or application concerned the mother s 
hc'lth ctrM-s health or development, and inadequate housing. 

in hoih vears most ot the mothers applying to a day nursery .said 
that thcv had heard about it from a health visitor social worker and 
,n (^^' ; in the t.rst vear and 7;r; in the second year)^ Whereas in 
UK- vea. helore our intersention only b'i cited friends and 
ne.uhh.nus. W i d>d so in the ear following.> Agam it seems as 
IhXh m..v have raised the le. ^1 of information ol people living in 

''^^:;''r;,"n!;f cHallrea . ho Icit ue .ay nurseries owr the two years 
dui so hecau^e thes we.e going !. primary school. 26^r moved hou.se 
,,u' , \«.cre no longer eligible tor places. 

J,, nurseries n, the area draw applications Irom the- w.des 
... nuMU a.eaot am type ot prov.su^n m the area studie-d. I he.e a 
.uch laciUtie.s in the city and mothers appear to be willing t 
„ ivel lutihc. ;o them than the^ uoiild to other lac.lities. in the fir t 
, 4'. and in the second year 4.v; . of the enquiries about places 
.Vnu- li.Mn outside the 1 eith area. One ol the three day nurseries in 
: . ,ula-. ^eemed to he attracting more applications Irom ou s de 
; . .0. In the lust sear .^2'-; ot then applications came Irom outside 
uul ,n the second sear 6.S'; ot their applications came trom 
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l.„.VKiai that the child was old enough lor the lac.l.t> in both 
,,.:s ,n,-si chiUiren sveie given a plasgroup place ^'ra'ght auay. 
Ih-u- ucic .^1 moicappl.eatu.nstoi places in the second year than in 
,'I..:;.a, beto.c the adsertis.ng campaign. 15 ot them were enquiries 
about places in pnsate plasgioups ( 1 able 21). 

I he e s^eie \^ more applications tor children under tsvo and a halt 
^c rs ol age and lb more applications tor children aged between two 
,„\t , halfand three seals m the seal alter the advertising. In tact, m 
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the first year 6, and in the second year 9, mothers said that they had 
chosen to apply to the particular playgroup in premises because they 
knew that children f ould start earlier than in other places. 

Mothers applying for playgroup places for their children were 
asked how they found out about it. Only 3 specifically mentioned the 
advei tising carried out for the project. In both years tlie najor source 
of information was friends and neighbours. Whereas in the first year 
only 3 mothers said that they had found out about the playgroup 
from a health visitor or social worker, 10 mothers applying after the 
advertising campaign said this. It may be that rather than influencing 
people directly the advertising helped the professional people likely 
to be providing such information. 

Most of the children who left playgroups over this two year period 
(63%) were starting primary school. However, 17% were going to go 
to a nursei7 school or a nursery class. It is interesting that only 3% of 
the children leaving a private playgroup were going to go to nurse, y 
units compared wit 25% of th^ children leaving playgroup.'i in 
premises. 

In the case of 6 playgroups the applications in both years came 
from a limited geographical area around the playgroup. Two of the 3 
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private playgroups; howcscr, had applications from a much wider 
area. In one case this eon Id partly be accounted tor by a recent change 
of premises so that it was known about quite a distance away. 
Mothers were obviously prepared to tra\el further to these 
pla\groups. Another exception was a Y.W.C'.A. playgroup on the 
edge ol our defined area ot study. "! his attracted mothers and 
children from further afield possibly partis because there were fewer 
facilities available in the area adjoining the one we studied. It was 
possible to identify a wider catchment area in the second a.; opposed 
to the first year of our study in only one case. (Figure 4). This was a 
plavgroup right in the centre of I.eith. In the first year it received 8 
apf licaiions from an area which can be broadly described asceiural 
I.eitli. In the second year it recei\ed 16 applications from all over the 
l.eitli aiea and one from outside the area altogether. Our advertising 
cannot have directly been the reason for ♦his change smce only 1 
mother cited our advertising as a source of infoi mation. In both years 
the largest single source of informatu^n (54^V) was friends, 
neiglihours or relatives. Once again, the advertising campaign may 
liave raised tlie level ot" information of the community in general. 



flw iicniand for places in nursery schools and classes 

Some motliers start puttmg children's names on the nursery 
.Nihools and classes waitmg lists before their children are two years 
old. ( lable 22). 

1 AHl I 22 
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Although cliildren are required to be tliree years old betore thev start 
to attend, a tew begin ui the last month c^t their sect^nd year. The 
advertising campaign did not increase the overall number ot 
iipphcatu^ns {i) nursery seluu^ls and classes. In fact, tliere were fewer 
applications m the year alter the campaign than in the prev iousyear. 
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HowcNcr. ihcrc uas an increase in the number ot mothers applying 
tor places al ter their children \\ ere two and a hall but before they were 
thiee vears old {2V'} compared with 29^7)/^* rather than alter the 
children's third blrthda). Thus, the advertising perhaps encouraged 
mothers to appK earlier than the\ otherwise would have done. 
Howes er, only 2 mothers speciiiealU mentioned the special 
advertising as the wa> that they had heard about the iacility. Vhey 
had seen the television programme. 

I he fact that more were applying at a younger age probably 
acc(Uints lor the lact that in the first year, of the children lor w hom 
applications were made once they were old enough, 21^'(' went on a 
wailing list, com^^ared with 30^7 in the second \'ear. 

Basically, the p ern of applications to the diflerent units 
remained the sam over the two years. Nurser\ classes attracted 
chiUiren li\ ing in the catchment areas of the primary schools to which 
they are attached. I he reason lor this is probably that it is the nearest, 
but also there are thought to be advantages in terms of the transition 
t(^ primar\ school if the children have attended the nurser\ class 
attached. I he two nursery schools attracted applications from a 
much v ider area (Figure 5). Although in most cases the number of 
appliciMons was approximately the same in the two years, there were 
two rnnor exceptions. A nursery school received more applications 
in I'.ic second year (52) than a very closely located nursery class (30) 
although in the first vear the nursery class received more applications 
(59) than the nursery school (43).*' Unfortunately, the people 
appUing [o the nursery school were not asked by the person dealing 
With' their applications where they heard about the nursery school 
and so wc do not know il it was because of the campaign, Since the 
hcadlcacher. w hen w c fist spoke to her about the proje t, compla ined 
abnul the lack ot \isibilit\ of the nursery school to passers by, it is 
possible that ih^* Msis o\ laeilities provided in the campaign helped it 
to become known. A-, ihe facilities in the area were competing for 
children, the gain el iHie was the Ions ol another.^* 

Mi^sl children s{ayed at the nurser\ unit until ihev went to school 
i^yi). Ihe most ciMunuMi reason for lea\ ing. apart from this, was il 
the lamilN was moving house (9^;)- Only 4 ( 1^7 ) ot the children v^ere 
taken away because lhe\ were going to go to a dilferenl nursery unit 
and ^ ( 1^/ ) letl because they were going to go to a day nursery. 
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Cont'lu.siifn 

An untDrtunaie cv^ncliision is thai wc really do mn know the extent 
to which we infliienced the actions ot the mothers ot the pre-school 
children living in the area in which we carried out our intervention 
stud\. It would have requited much morecaretul probing on the part 
ol the people completing our monitoring forms to gain this type ot 
uilormation. Most of them omitted to ask the parent why they were 
applying here or where they had heard about it despite our continual 
reminders and their cvMitinued assurances that they were doing their 
best 

HowLver» ouv door-tv)-door coverage when asking people it they 
had seen our leaflets^ suggested that we were not really needed. 
Although people did gain information from the leatlets, pi)sters and 
television recording* it is our opinion that these people would have 
acted ill a similar tashion sooner or later anyway. 

The influence of the intervention vvill tend to be underestimated for 
two niiiiti reasons. Information has been given to mar»y mothers of 
very \ouiig children w hich may have had an influence on their plans 
tor more than a year ahead. Secondly, the level of knowledge about 
facilities in the coinmunity in general has probably been raised in a 
wa> whicli mav intluence the pattern of demand and uptake for years 
to come. 

The experience of talking to people about their knowledge ol pre- 
>chool tacilities during the course of this study led un to the 
conclusion that most mothers w ith children of the appropriate age to 
tittend playgroups and nursery units, know at least of their existence. 
It seems usctul to think of it as a working knowledge of the system. 
I hat is. thev either know enough about it» or know someone who 
knows enough about it to get their child in. At least* that is true of an 
area w here there was an abuiiviance of these types of prov ision. 
Iheretore* telling people about facilities mav give them more 
knowledge, but in the majority of caNCs it does not atfect their actions 
m tliat thev do not take tlieir cfuldren away from existing facilities 
and nu^sl ot them still applv to the nearest tacilitv . More knowledge 
may help them in other ways but the simple facts about the 
cliaracterislies of difterent kinds of provision are largely irrelevant 
w hen most ol the mothers alreadv have some pre-scho(^l place for a 
/hild old enough. Unless people believe that there is no point in 
applv ing for places because there is no chance of a vacancy a belief 
winch advertising in itselt wc)uld tend to negate there is no reason 
to believe that advertising increases the demand tor places in pre- 
school laeilities as a whole. Our evidence suggests that it may make 
siwne tacilities better known and it mav make mothers apply earlier 
tlian thev would oilieiwise have done. 
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ll is generally accepted that one of the main reasons why parents 
take their children to pre-school facilities is a social one. It is thought 
to be good tor children to play with other children of their own age. In 
extreme cases it is argued that the child would be lonely at home 
because all the other children of this age in the area are attending pre- 
school facilities. For example, in recent years mother-and-toddler 
groups or one o'clock clubs have appeared in ever increasing 
numbers. These are occasions for mothers with very young children 
to meet for a cup of coffee and a chat and, once again, the children 
can play ineach other's company. 

However, certainly education authorities intend that nursery 
schools and classes should have a more positively educational 
function than this. Thus, money has been specifically directed 
towards disadvantaged or 'educational priority areas' in the hope of 
compensatmg for the lack of educational experiences in the homes of 
children living in such areas when compared with children living in 
more middle class areas. Since the Education Priority Areas 
programme in Britain and the Headstart project in the United States, 
which experimented with giving pre-school children structured 
teaching programmes, there has been an ongoing debate between 
administrators, politicians and academics about the extent to which 
the activities of children in nursery schools should be directed.' It is 
argued thai play is increasingly chosen as the method of learning in a 
child-oriented society where the child spends a considerable number 
of years without being required to work.^ Becau.se play and thus 

1 \\/Ard. B. and Harvey. I)., For example. M*Iay 1 he Child's Way ot Learning"'' in 
Butlogv of Piaw Spaslks International .Viedical Puhlication. 1977. London, states 
that she is dismayed to find that oliicials In hoth social services and education 
departments in Hngland often believe that attendance at a playgroup is one ot \he 
mam requirements of black children from impo^jnshed homes. Although she 
thinks that the playgroup and nursery school environment which is set up to 
promote child-mitiated. individualised. 1ree play with objects, may he beneticial. 
.she feels thai what is lacking is the opportunity to learn through interaction with 
adults. 

2 Department ol the hnvironment. (1973). Chdthrn at Hlaw Design Bulletin IL 
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learning experiences lake plaee in uny situation, this issue is relevant 
ni)t only to nursery schools but also to play in the home, at mother- 
and-tocidler groups, in day nurseries, children's centres, playgroups 
and so on. Alter reviewing recent literature on the topic, Peter Smilh^ 
concludes as follows. 

"There are no good psychological reasons tor emphasising 
free play more than other activities, as tar as learning in 
\oung children is concerned. It seems likely that what 
children learn or gain through play can just as well be learnt 
in other v\ays, as U^ng as adequate motivation is present. We 
should still value tree pla> as being enjoyable and a way of 
gaining experience. But we should not put it on a pedestal 
above other ways for c^'Udrcn to learn about and cope with 
the world around them. 

It is interesting to consider the extent to which this debate has 
filtered dow n to parents, or, alternatively, thcextent to which parents 
have come to a similar conclusion themselves, namely that even in 
free-play situations motivation has to be maintained. In this chapter 
the requirements and preferences for the children of the mothers we 
intcr\iewed are examined. 

U7m Jo ihcy lake thenV' 

a, Surserv schools and classes 

The reason that most miUhers in our sample gave for taking their 
child to a nursery schiuil or a nursery class was that the child would 
benctit from the experience. Some mc^thers did not have any pi^sitivc 
reason, as the following quiMation indicates. 

"li just sort of happened. Someone said ' I hereMl be some 
space in the nursery. I^ut yoi^r name down.' I didn't really go 
out of my way to look tor a nursery. It just si^rt ot happened.** 

Only ( ot the children's mothers mentioned advantages to 
ihemsLlvcs. I he benetits to the child mentioned ranged from having 
the opportunity to pla\ with other children of their own age (6l^V). 
being in the company ot their triends from the neighbourhoiul {6^y). 
taking them away troni the home environment which they were now 
tinding boring (16^7). to gaining educational stimulation (7^7), 
prcparatuui tor schiml (24^7) and a training in being independent 

"He used to pla> wi*a l(^t of kids up beside my mother and 
the\ all started nursery and then he had no one \o play with. 
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you know, and, um, nobody he could bring inio the house 
and ihai, because they were all at nursery. So 1 weni down lo 
see ihe leacher, to see if I could get him in there." 

**Especially in the flats, they gel fed up with nothing to do. 
You can't let them outside to play. If they're in the house, 
they get bored. So, with other kids, she can enjoy herself, 
plav. That's the main reason she does go to nursery, so she 
can play with other kids.'' 

*M just thought it would be good for them and, well, it would 
get them ready for school as well. 'Cause I thought if they 
were in here all day - like they never went to ihe nursery - 
by the time they went to school, they would probably 
scream." 

look him because 1 thought it would do him good 1 
think it's good for them to go to nursery. (What do you think 
is the main benefit?) Well, I think, I think it teaches them, 
um, to be independent and more responsible for themselves 
and for now they think about things, you know, put their 
ih'-'Ughts in the right perspective and let them realise that 
th.^re is more to life than just their mummy and daddy and 
their domestic, you know, the closeness of the family. And 
that there are differences in children at that school, it's a 
fine example of all the different nationalities in children . . . 
And 1 think it's good for them to mix with other children of 
other nationalities." 

IABI.1.23 
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In oiiier woids the majority ot m<Uhcrssaid that they took their child 
to a nursery unit because ol the advantages to the child of a social 
nature. Set in this context, the following quotation is rather 
interesting. 

"He didn't like nursery at lirst. \\*' quite liked the nursery bu^ 
he said the kids gut on his nerves!" 

Mov\ever, S^'i mentioned that (here were better facilities at the 
nursery school or class than ihcy could pros ide at home and 9^'( said 
that there was nowhere for the child to play at home. 

in some cases, the educapon sNstem is seen ai terms of a race. It is 
bad for a child to miss the entry to primary school by a few days 
because this puts the child a year 'behind'. From this point of view, 
nursery schooling is advantageous because ii helps the child to settle 
down quickly to the business of learning in primary school The 
follov\ing quotations illustrate this point. 

*M he nursery is in ihc primary school. ITs in a classroom in 
the school. So they adapt very easily to going to class 1 
because it's in the next room They see the other children and 
thc> see the teachers every day. so it's just another step." 

"1 think, given that the lUiijority i^l urban kids now do go to 
nursery school belore they're four, means they're given a 
headsiart on being able to cope with the kind of school 
environment, and wiih being with large groups of kids, si^ in 
that way it's an advantage, because that's w hat they're going 
to come across later on." 

it is interesting to note \n this connection that technically in the 
I oihian regiun. the children born between 2ist August and 2^th 
l ebruarv could start school when they were 4V: years old or coulj 
wait a year until they weic nearer 5'/;. However, in a survey of 10 such 
children m our sample m the citv centre area it was found (hat the 6 
located had all started primary school as soon as possible. We looked 
into it further and found that the reason for this was not just 
enthusiasm bui also lack of knowledge. Only erne mother said that 
she knew thai she had this ehiMce. However, the majority said that 
the\ v^ould have sent their children anyway. 1 hey used phrases like 
*read> lor school' and Med up with the nursery'. One mother had 
reservations. She said that at that time she would have preferred her 
daughter to slav m the nursery class attached to the primar> school 
because slie was a *bab>ish 4'/. 

Similarlv. w hen the mothers in our study w ith children currently 
attending nuiserv schools or classes were asked why they started to 
lake the child at that naiticular time, lor most it was a matter ol the 
ehiki ha\ ing reached the appropriate age. delmcd either otlieially or 
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by the mother, or a place being available. Only 10% gave necessity as 
a reason. For example, ICf said they needed the place for their child 
because they had a new baby to look after. 2% said they needed the 
place so that they could start a job and 6% mentioned factors such as 
the family breaking up. 

(2) Playgroups 

The reasons that most mothers gave for taking their child to a 
playgroup were the same as those mothers gave for taking them to a 
nursery unit; namely, having the opportunity to play with other 
children of their own age (72^), being in thecompany of their friends 
(2^f ). taking them away from their boring home environment (9%), 
gaming educational stimulation (4^r), as a preparation for school 
(20^f ) and a training in independence (6%). 

"1 take him tor his own sake, he needs somebody, he's got 
nobody here his own age and he needs the company, I think 
he*s . . . Belore 1 took him, he was very withdrawn, you 
know, he wouldn't speak to anybody, but now, he's totally 
different." 

I.V'r of the children's mothers mentioned advantages to themselves, 

just wanted him out the road! It was the best thing cause 
the little girl, she's very energetic and she takes a lot out of 
me. And he was starting to fight with her, so 1 took the 
attitude, if you're going to fight, you may as well as fight with 
people your own age." 

When they were asked why they started to take the child to the 
playgroup at that particular time, for most, again, it was a matter of 
the child having reached the appropriate age or a place being 
allocated. Mothers of 13% stated that it was necessary to start taking 
them at that particular time, for example, 3% said that they had to 
cope with the demands made on them by a new baby. \% said that 
they needed it so that they could start work, and 8% mentioned other 
family problems. 

'*Well. I was expecting Paul at the time and 1 didn't want her 
to get used to it because I thought weli, with the two of them 
in the house, and he being a baby, you know, he'd need more 
attention and that, and she's awffy jealous that way. you see. 
So 1 thought if 1 got her interested in something else so 
that's when I put in my application ... By the time Paul was 
born and that, she was able to ro to the nursery." 

"Rea'ly just to suit myself because 1 was starting work, and 1 
thought it would be easier to find a sitter for an hour and a 
half, than for two or three hours, because she's got lots of wee 
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cousins that used to come up and stay with her, you know, so 
1 didn't find any need for companionship, you Ivnow. But it 
was really selfishness so I could go out and work." 

(3) Dav nurseries and Daycarers 

In Lothian region day nurseries and the day caring service are free. 
A day nursery review panel meets every three months and decisions 
are made about the eligibility of applicants. It is also decided whether 
a daycf.rer or a day nursery place would suit the family and child best 
and which could be offered. Reports are received from Social 
Workers and Health Visitors, and anyone else relevant to a particular 
case. The circumstances of children with places are reviewed 
approximately every three months. This means, for example, if a 
mother has remarried and the reason for her having had the place was 
that she needed to work full-time, she will probably lose the place. 

The question of why mothers started taking their children to a day 
nursery, or a daycarer, therefore, can have rather a different 
character from that of why mothers started taking their children to a 
nurserv school or playgroup. These mothers did give us reasons 
which would have ueen considered to be appropriate by such review 
panels. For example, 36% of the children in our sample currently 
attending local authority day nurseries were doing so because their 
single parent went out to work. 25% of the children currently 
attending private day nurseries, which is a private arrangement 
between the mother and the nursery, had mothers who were working. 

50% of the mothers with children going to a daycarer were going 
out to work and 16% spent their day studying. These agam, were 
single parents. , . . 

The second major reason for mothers taking their child to a day 
nursery or a daycarer was some kind of stress situation as interpreted 
by the mother although it may have been seen more in terms of child 
development by the people allocating places. 

"So this is why 1 took her out to the nursery, because 1 was 
bad with mv nerves at the time, and 1 was really hammering 
Donna for nothmg. 1 mean, the least little thing and that was 
:t. She got it. 1 wasn't sleeping nights, 'cause it was m my 
mind that 1 was going to do harm to her. This is why 1 did go 
to the doctor." 

"With me sort of drinking, always either drinking or getting 
over it. it was better that somebody was looking after her 
during the day . . . Perhaps if she had a normal sort of home 
environment where there was a mother and a father, where, 
sort of, mother is getting father's tea ready and what not and 
has got to think about somebody else, then it wouldn't be so 
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necessary. But, you know, with me being myself, living 
myself and everything I do, practically, is either for her or 
because of her, you know. And she knows that, which makes 
her selfish, because she's the only person in my life and she 
gets very, very jealous of anybody else coming into the house 
-~ and that's not good ... I find that when she's with me all 
the time, 1 get irritable, not because she's there, 1 think '/s 
because it's only her that's there. And everything she does, 1 
notice. I notice when her face is dirty; 1 notice when her hair 
needs washed, it's sort of: I notice just now that her feet are 
dirty, they shouldn't be because she had a bath yesterday, 
and then, you know, just little things." 

369r of children currently attending a local authority day nursery, 
25^c currently attending a private day nursery, and 33% looked after 
by a daycartr were there because the mother was in some kind of 
stress situation as exemplified by the above quotations. 

The remaining 29% of mothers with local authority day nursery 
plates who were probably allocated places on the basis of the value to 
the child's development said that they had started to take them 
because it was good for them to play with other children (14%), 
because they were bored at home (7%), or because they had nowhere 
to play (7^^). The other children at private day nurseries had been 
taken because it was good for them to play with other children (25%) 
or the mother just needed a break from thechild(25%). For example, 
one mother had spent most of her adult life in Thailand with servants 
to do all the housework and now found it difficult to cope with this 
and motherhood. 

When asked why they started to take the child at that particular 
time, 25% said that this was when they started work, 17% that this 
was when they moved to live in this area, 8% that they lost a place in 
another facility at this time, 17% that they needed it at that time and 
33% said that this was when a place was available for them. 

Do (hey approve of the activities in which the children are engaged? 

(I) Nursery schools and classes 

fhe reasons given by the 69% of the children's mothers who are 
satisfied with the type of activities in which the children engage, or 
who do not really mind, are as follows. For 39% of the children it was 
because these were the kind of things that they like doing, 25% were 
said to be learning through play, 14% were said to be tooyoung todo 
other than play, and mothers of 14% of them liked the fact that they 
did things that they could not do ^t home. Other reasons given for a 
smaller percentage of children were that I'ley have the opportunity to 
play with equipment not available in their own homes (9%), they 
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d.-tnc certain social bciiclits {><<<}). the children are allowed to do 
thinpN their own choice (5'7 ) nnd theactivitiesarc arranged so asto 
.iccusio!|j the children to a routine. Hxainples follow. 

••! ^Houldn't like it to be somewhere where tormai education 
IN earned out that the\. you know, had to sit down and 
be quiei I ihmk the way they go about educating the 
children is a ver\. \er\ subtle way. 1 mean, children learn, 
ihe^ acquire knowledge but it's not thrust down their throats 
and the>'re not e\en aware that they're learning things." 
•He lines bakintj. but it's hectic in the kitchen with a child 
when sou're bakiny. but \ou\egot to put up with it. And. at 
the riu!ser\. thev're all geared to do bakmg with 3 year old 
. hildren 4 \ear old children. \ hev have a little cooker there 
tiki :he\ can take .U'hildren. you know. 'We'll do the baking 
i>ul.i\' and he can get the baking without making a mess in 
m\ kiutien. but tliey lo\e it." 

•AS ell I'm not reallv sute about what 1 feel a nursery Svh lol 
ouiihi lo be doing, i think i teallv want it just tor. you know \ 
r,> ,i.-et .iwa\ I torn me and to meet other children and. so. ot 
know, making triends with other children and. vou 
krt.i'.v. h.a\e a bil ot lun." 
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Barbara Ti/ard reported** that many mothers did not understand 
what the traditional nursery programme, free play, was trying to 
achieve. She said that some Asian mothers thought that children 
were given sand to play with to cairy over some of the enjoyment of 
the British da> s' outing to the seaside, and given water to play with to 
t'^Hch them how to wash up. In other words, there may be a 
discrepancy between the aims of the nursery school staff and the 
parents' undcrstandjng of the purpose of the various activiiies. 
"Children must decide what they wish to do and when they 
wish to do it - so there's no attempt to teach." 
"My impression is, suppose they say *How do you draw a 
house?' the answer is *How do you think you draw a 
house''';What colour should I do it?' • ■ 'What -^olour do you 
think you should do it?\ Everything', gets a question I feel 
they could guide more." 

'i think I prefer rote learning rather than play learning - 
but then it's sort of old fashioned. To learn through play and 
through not having to learn. (Do you think it's better for 
children by rote?) They inevitablv have to, so they might as 
weii start at the beginning. I thought it was quite good in its 
way competitive. No. 1 think children enjo'- ' Well, 
certain!/ I remember being, the stimulus of It^.iung the 
tables and sort of seeing how far along the wall you could 
get." 

The mothers of 25^r thought that the children could be more 
profitably engaged. Basically, the criticisms made related to a lack of 
direct teaching (67%), a lack of structuring of activities (27%), and a 
lack of variety ( 1 3%). The latter two were more likely to be mentioned 
by wives of non-manual workers than wives of manual workers.-'' 
''The children are left pretty much to do what they want. 
Sometimes Duncan doesn't plav with anything, he just runs 
up and down the stairs with another wee boy." 
'*Jamie, in the whole of last year, he's hardly, very rarely 
come back with anything that he's done painting wise or 
drawing wise, and they make things, they glue things 
together, but only if ihey want to, they don't have to." 
*'Well, I don't mean formal learning, I m?an, um, suggesting 
to them that they do something rath.*r than just letting them 
play ... 1 don't think at tha* stage they could sit down and 
say 'Right, just now we will do such and such' " 

^ Barbaru I i/ard. *C arr\ on cornniunicaiinu'. I he 1 imcs f-.ducaiion.ii Sunplcmeni 

^ Not structured enough Chi Sq = ^.04. P is less ti an I"n. 
I'lot enough variety Chi Sq = h."'^. P is less than 1^'... 
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Howe\cr. 8^r ol the children's mothers did comment, as in the 

following quotation, that there was too much organisation and or 

too much discipline, 

''Discipline, too much discipline it they didn't behave, 
thev sat in the corner for the whole session at three year 
old' sat in the corner for the whole session two hoors. 

Some mothers did not want teaching, in any formal sense, to begin in 

the nurser\ school. 

"1 wouldn't like to think that he'd get, be sat down and 
teaching him to read and write and things like that. 'Course. 1 
mean, he's going to be doing that all the rest of his lite, and 
this is just to develop his mind. I certainly woiildn'ae send 
him if 1 thought he was going to sit and going to make him 
read and write and things." 

"Well 1 don't want him to learn anything poor child 
he's got fifteen vears ahead of him. I'm quite happy if he 
doesn't learn anvthing apart from social contact, and 
washing his hands, and playing with pamts and water and 
sand, h's a bit difficult at home." 

A few thought that their children were not ready tor more. 
"Some children are reallv ready before school a^'C to start 
counting and ditferent things, but Pauline's not ready. 1 
think she's quite happy as she is." 

However it was much more likeK tor a mother to say that .she 

thought her child was exceptionally torward and theretore ready lor 

somethiiig more. 

"Mv big worrv is. because of her alertness, at pr.-sent 
anvwav. she's verv an.xious to learn and 1 am very concerned 
because 1 don't know of any nursery school, realy. its 
ol-A iouslv not geared to teaching them as such, and she may 
be one ot the odd ones out. but it she does continue as she is. 
that she wants to learn 1 am very concerned, again, because 
she's mv child, and I don't, quite honestly. 1 have my doubts 
as to whether she's going to learn a great deal from nursery 
school." 

In fact 1 V; of children cuiientty attending nursery school:, and 
classes, according to their mothers, were not learninganything whilst 
thc\ were there. A single intake to primary school and the decreasing 
pressure tor places, with the provision ot more places and. m some 
areas falling birth rates, means thai some ch '.'ren attend a nursery 
school for two vears. For similar reasons, .n some areas more 
children attend nurserv schools lor the lull da> rather than lot the 
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morning or aliernoon. I or a three year old, attending for half a day. 
play may be considered enough. It obviously was by the mother 
making the following statement. 

'i mean, well, she's only three and I think they've got to play, 
they're also learning. 1 think you've got to play out your 
childhood. There's no sense in rushing into education too 
quick." 

However, it may not be considered enough for a five year old. 

"This year I've been a bit worried because 1 felt he was getting 
a wee bit bored. I think he's ready for a certain amount of 
introduction reading and writing. Mv husband and I have 
had to do this at home which is a shame." 

"1 still think, perhaps they f-ould have done something more 
with the older ones as tar as sort of teaching them and 
preparing them a bit more for school. They do nothing 
wnatsoever. Not that 1 was looking fur them to teach things 
specifically like reading and writing or such like, but 1 feel 
that now, at the end of his second year, he's doing exactly the 
same thing he wa*^^ a year ago, whivli I feel is a shame - that 
perhap-^ it's been a wasted opportunity." 

There wa:^ a significant association between the age of the child and 
whether or not the mother said that she was satisfied with the 
activities that her child engaged in whilst attending a pre-school 
facility.*^ of children were thought by their mothers to be learning 
something. Wives of non-manual workers were more likely to say 
that their children were not learning anything than wives of manual 
workers.^ However, this something ranged from learning certain 
skills (64%), to how t^ mix with other people (33%), elements of 
speech (21%), how to share (11%), how to be independent, 
particularly of their mothers (11%). arid some discipline (8%). 5% 
specifically mentioned that their child was learning to read and 
write.** Wives of manual workers were significantly more likely to 
mention that their children were learning to mix with oth^r children,*^ 
certain elements of speech,'" and certain skills'' at th pre-school 
facility they amended than were wives of non-manual workers. 



- Chi Sq = f).22. P is less than 5%. 

Chi = ,V85. P is less than ^K. 
' 2 chilJtcn ailcnding Uk:\\ aulhonly nurscrN classes. 2 children attending local 

aiilhoriU nurscr> schools and 2 children ahending a nursery class in a private 

school 

^ Chi Sq = 23. 4H. P is less than 0.2%. 

Chi Sq = f).2.r P is less than 
" Chi Sq = P is less than ().2'»'... 
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(2) Fla\\iroups 

As with nursery schools and classes, the reason most irequenlly 
gixen tor being satisfied vviih the activities ot the children currently 
attending playgroups was that this is what the children like doing 
(59' ; ). Similarly 29^7 were said to be learning through play and 29^7 
vsere loi) young lo do anything else. Whereas only 5^7 ot these 
children's mother^s mentioned their being able lo do things that they 
could not do at home. 15' ; said they appreciated the use of facilities 
not available at home. Social advantages were mentioned by 12^*r. 
children being allowed to do the things that they like by 8^7 and 
becoming used to a routine b\ 3^7. 
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those nuuhcrs who were not satisfied with their children's 
aciiv mes ga\e such re;isoos as ilie tolU)witig. ^ ol such mothers did 
not like llie lack ot direct leaclung. 41^ thought that the activities 
were ruu sullicicniK stru^ ured and tX'; complained ot a lack of 
\aiiei> On the i^ilier hand. '7 complained ot too much organisation 
or discipline 

SO'; ol cluldren currenii> attending plaxuroups were said lo be 
learning something whilst the> were ihcie. However, for V] ot these 
It v\as something that the nu)llier would have preterred tliem not to 
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learn, such as bad language or how to be cheeky. 10% thought that 
their children were not learning anything or did not know whether 
they were or not. The type of things learned corresponded very 
closelv >\ith the type of things mothers with children at nursery units 
said that they were learning. Thus 62^'^ mentioned certain skills, 
that thev were learning to mix with other people, 1 1% mentioned an 
improvement in their speech. 15^f that thev were learning to snare. 

that they were learning how to be independent and 8% mentioned 
that they were becoming accustomed to some discipline. 50f of the 
mothers who thought that their child was learning something said 
that they were learning to read and write. 

To some extent, similar responses from the mothers as to their 
approval of the activities in nursery units and playgroups can be 
explained by differential expectations. Ihis is illustrated in the 
following quotation. 

*M think they go on more to. sort of. learning things • you 
know, sort of pre-school learning at the nursery, which, 1 
mean, the playgroup is just a playgroup for playing and 
not really learning." 

This situation is satisfactory when mothers can take their child to 
what thev see as the appropriate facility but comparisons such as the 
following become disquieting when such a choice of facilities does 
not exist. 

"They Ve (the nursery class) allowed to have up to 20 children 
a session 10 children per adult but they have nowhere 
near as many children as that. They have 3 sessions and in 
every session there are only 9 childtcn and 2 teachers so 
they have a loi of attention, it's very good. They can do 
things with each individual child, whereas at the playgroup, 
we had .30. 34 children and 1 supervisor and 2 mothers." 

really wanted her to go to the school because I feel it's a 
more, kind of. formal atmosphere, school atmosphere 
although they do have ... 1 don^t mean it's like a cla '^room, 
but there\ a more of a teacher attitude, and there it\ .strictly 
play, across in (playgroup) it^ strictly play and 1 would 
rather, immediately before school, that she gets a wee bit 
more organised learning a bit. you know. They learn to cook 
and that kind of thing, you know." 
Mothers of 18^7 of the children who have attended a playgroup iii 
the past did not approve of ihe activities in which the child engaged 
whilst they were at the playgroup and another \^% said that. 

2 children allunding plaxgMuipN m pr(.Mnisc> aiul 4 children allondiiig pri\alc 
pla\^rt)ups 
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although they thought the activities were suitable tor their children 
when they first started to go, they became less suitable. An example 
follows. 

"Well, in the beginning I think, when they first go, they just 
want to play, to get used to other children and being away 
from mother. But as they gel nearer school age, 1 think, 
where they go into little groups and help to do something 
that they haven't really done before or, you know, kind ot, 
making little cakes or that kind of thing, you know. But a 
slightly more learning aspect on to it, when they're near, 
when theyVe quite ready foi it. in a way, you know.'' 

The reasons gi\en were that the activities were not structured enough 
(50^'; ), that the children were not specifically taught anything ( 1 1%), 
that there was not enough supervision and that there was not 

enough variety of activities (5S). On the other hand. 5% of mothers 
made statements indicating that there was too much organisation 
and determination of the children's activities. 

When these mothers were asked why they stopped taking their 
child to the playgroup, 24^r of them gave reasons other than such 
practical lactors as the place closing down (17Cf). moving out of the 
area (2iy f ), getting a place in a nursery school or class (339/ ) and so 
on. 1 he non-practical reasons were the fact that the child did not like 
It { 10^7), the mother did not like it (2'-f ), the children wei*e not looked 
after properly (5^7), and the child^s friend stopped going (1%). 

When this is compared with the movement out of nursery schools 
and classes we find that 34^7 of the 36 children who had attended a 
nuisery school or class, or a different nursery school or class in the 
past. ga\e noo-practical reasons for moving their children. 25% of 
such mothers said that their children did not like it. 3^7 that their 
children were bored and needed a change, 3^7 that they themselves 
did not like it and 3^7 that the standard of care was not adequate. 
HowvNcr, S^7 ot the children who had not .stayed at a nursery school 
or class tor ncin-practical reasons had not reached 3 years old at the 
time and the other 72^7 were younger than 4 years old. Only 6^7 ot 
them had stayed at the nurser\ unit more than three months. This 
seems to suggest that nursery unit tacilitiesdo not always suit the very 
Noung "hildrcn but it may also suggest that parents and. probably. 
leaLhers are not too concerned it a child does not settle at this age 
because they can try again when they are a little older. 

I here is mcue movenu'nt out ot playgri>ups than out of nursery 
units Um non-practical reasons. 53^7 ot changes ot tacility v\ere trom 
playgroups to nursery units and 7^7 ot the changes were Ironi nursery 
units to pla\gioups. As we saw m Chapter I. this is to some extent 
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because these facilities arc seen as steps in a sequence ot stages in 
children's pre-sciiool careers. 

(3) Dav Simeries. Daycarers. Childminders 

None of the mothers currently taking their children to a day 
nursery, a daycarer or a childminder said that they did not like the 
activities in which their children engaged whilst they were there, They 
generalh approve because their children are able to do the things they 
enjoy doing (Wc)- Other reasons given for liking the way that the 
days are spent with a childminder or a daycarer were because the 
children can do as they like and because the routine which they get is 
good for them. The advantage of a routine is also mentioned by 
mothers currenth' taking their children to a day nursery ( 17%). Tht sc 
latter also mentioned the fact that the children can do things that 'Ik y 
cannot do at home (8%), facilities not available at home (17%) i'.ul 
the fact that the children are learning something througn ;he klro ot 
plav that takes place (25%). 

When we examine responses to the same questions of mothers who 
used dav nurseries in the past, we find that 21% of the mothers of the 
19 children in this category said that they thought that improvements • 
could have been made. They each mentioned either the lack of 
structure, not being taught anything, not being supervised enough, or 
not having enough variety of activities. The first two comments wore 
made by mothers of children who had attended private day nurseries 
whereas the rest were made by i-nothers of children who had attended 
local authority dav nurseries. In most cases, dissatisfaction with the 
activities was not the reason for taking the child away. Only 2 
children (1 1%) were moved for non-practical reasons. One mother 
said that the child did not like the local authority day nursery and the 
other child moved from a private day nursery when she was old 
enough to get a place in a nursery school. The other reasons lor 
stopping taking them were that they lost the place (47"^ ), moved out 
of the area (16%), the hours at the place were no longer convenient 
because of a change in other circumstances (W'A ). the tacility closed 
(S'-n. or the mother stopped work and did not need the place 

anymore (5%). ., , . . . ■ u u 

Hour child '■en had been looked alter by a childminder and eight hy 
a daycarer in the past. Two of tlieir mothers (17%) said that they did 
not like the way that the child spent the day. One criticism was that 
they were not supervised sufficiently and the other was that there was 
not' enough variety ot activities. In fact these two mothers took their 
children away because they felt that the child was not looked after 
properly. 

It was thought that 55''f ot the children presently attending a day 
nursery, a daycarer or a childminder were learning someth'ng trom 
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ihc experience. Mothers ol 25^7 th^>ugh^ that they were not learning 
an\ thing and the others either did not kno\s or did not answer the 
question. 86^"; were said to be learning to mix with others, 32^V were 
learning til share. 32^ ; \\ere learning certain skills, 14^'; were learning 
to be independent, 9^*; were imprming their speech, and 5^7 were 
becoming accustomed io some kind ot discipline. 

'\j\afuui:i'\ i hildrcn derive from aUvmiamr ai presc hool fai iliiies 
Overall, mo.si mothers current 1\ taking children to any kind ot pre- 

schiu)l t:'.vility thought that it was advantageous to the children logo. 

l-xamples ol advantages to children attending first a nursery class, 

secondly a playgroup and thirdlv a day nursery iollow. 

"\es (it is an advantage \*or the child to go to nursery) 
because Pve got a small city Hat and a very low income, and 
the most ot my triends* children are at nurseries or schools 
during the day. We don't have a garden to play in, so that to 
spcml hall the day there gives him some variety and enables 
me to be more positively w ith him for the half day that 1 am 
doing things with him, whereas if 1 was with him all dav I 
expect 1 would run out of scope, too.*' 
"1 think they gam f r(Hii it, Barry s -XTtainly gained it 
makes them think. \*ou know, he comes home and they've 
maybe been talking about trams and things, or a story and 
heMl tell me all about the storv, so he\ been listening, you 
know, 1 was surprised." 

•M think reallv anv i. rscy helps them tor school. At least 
the^ re gering away troni ttieir mums tor that wee w hile and 
thcv're getting useil to ii it disn'ae harm them when they 
go to schiu^l breaks them in a bit." 

However, lusl a W\\ nuatiers currently taking their children 
Ihoughi it was disadvantageous l-or example, nuuliers ol .V; ot 
eInUlren currendv aitenclmg a nursery schiuW ox class said it was 
ilisadvaniageous to the children and 2s* s;t..i that there were both 
advantages and disatlvantages. I luise thev mentioned were the lack 
o! tune spent witli their mother, the aequis*ti(Ui oi bad habits, the tact 
thai It was upsetting lor the children and ihr* tact that the children 
were nut kept tullv occupied, univ luie mother a child currently 
attending a plavgioop meiitumed any disailv ant ages and this was the 
tact thai her child was picking tip bad habits. However 2(3.^' ; ) ot the 
children cuirenilv being looked alter bv davcaier were considered 
bv their mother^ to be siiiteiiog Inun ■:. hev either thought that it 
waN a disa Jwmtage to t lie child lUM to he a' home with them or that it 
vwis a disaii»antaj»e miH to be in tliec<unpanv ot moiecliikhen ol their 
own age 
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The reason that these mothers continue to take their children to the 
facilities is that there is some advantage to themselves. Although it 
makes no difference one way or the other to some, most mothers said 
that it was advantageous to them to take their children to a nursery 
school or class (80%), a playgroup (84%), a day nursery (83%), a 
daycarer (67%), or a chiidminder (100%). The most frequently stated 
reasons why it is an advantage to take them to a nursery unit or a 
playgroup are that it gives mothers a break from their children (579f ) 
and gives mothers time for housework (24%), ( T able 24). 

'^At least 1 know Tve got peace to have my bath, instead of 
them battering in and out all the time, you know, you 
cann ae lock the door 'cause you don t know what they're 
getting up to." 

file most likely reason for it being an advantage for a mother to take 
her child to a day nursery, daycarer or chiidminder is that it enables 
the mother tc work (70%, 609^ and 100% respectively). 
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Those mothers who said their children's attendance at a pre-school 
facility was a disadvantage lo them were referring, in all but one 
instance, to the inconvenience of taki- »^ them and the fact that they 
missed their children's company. The exception was a mother who 
takes her child to a playgroup and sees it as a disadvantage to hcrselt 
because she docs not like participaii ig. 1 his aspect is examined in the 
next chapter. 
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THE EXTENT TO WHICH PAREN IS 
WANT TO BE INVOLVED 

Although parental involvement in nursery education isespousedat 
national' and local authority *evel, there is considerable diversity iti 
the extent to which people arc in favour of it at ground level. Further, 
there is often a divergence of opinion about the nature and extent of 
parental involvement when the perspectives of staff aru parents are 
compared. For example^ a study carried out in Birmingham recently 
found that whereas eight of the eleven nursery units and three of the 
four playgroups studied, were in favour of some kind of parental 
nvoKement, the parents studied mentioned being involved in only 
fv^ur out of over forty different groups mentioned.- 

The extent to which parents wish to be involved in any way in their 
children's pre-school education and care is obviously related to their 
perceptions ot possible opportunities for involvement. This varies 
between examples of the same kind of facility but there are more 
basic differences between nursery schools or classes, day nurseries 
and playgroups. Let us examine these differences, first ot all f'*om the 
point of view of the provision 

Nursery schools and classes provide a j^rofessional staff. Parents 
are generally required to stay until the child settles happily into the 
group and a parent may be required to lake her turn in attending a 
session. Individual nursery units vary in the use made of mothers 
whilst they are attending. In some cases her role may be 
indistinguishable from a teacher or nursery nurse whereas in others, 
she may be required to fulfil a support role such as looking after 
particular equipment or the book corner. Again some nursery head 
teach '^rs or assistant head teachers of the primal y school in the case of 
nurser\ classes, may regularly consult with parents about decisions 
being made, otliers may just transmit intormation about decisions. 
Ultimately, hi>wever. decisions rest with the teacher, school and local 
cJucatitMi authtM'ity. 

Day nurseries are similar lo nursery units in that, in most cases. 

' I) f s hiiiniui'ii. a frunu'wurk fc- f\/>an\n>fL C iuikI s|74. M VI S C) . 
pat. I 

H»iUo\. A. H ind Sniitii. 1 o\). cit 
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parental attendance is not required and may not be possible, given 
that single mothers will probably be working and man/ ol the other 
mothers have been given a place for the child because t^ 7 cannot 
cope personally. However, some day nurseries do try to involve 
mothers in fund-raising, encourage them to stay with the child 
whenever possible and invite them to meetings at which issues arc 
discussed. However, again, ultimately decisions are made by the 
officer in charge and the vSocial Work Department. The staff are 
trained nursery nurses or, in a few isolated cases, nursery teachers. 

The whole ideology of the playgroup movement centres on the 
argument that through self-help groups both parents and children 
learn and grow. There may be a discrepancy between ideology and 
action. It seems to be difficult to prevent some mothers adopting the 
•playgroup leader' rolt and being unwilling to give it up. If a mother 
attends a few courses run by the Social Work Department, she may 
come to be seen bv the parents as an expert and better able to play 
with the child than they can themselves. As Penelope Leach^ points 
out, ♦he playgroup movement ideology is distorted even at 
governmental level. She gives as an example the following quotation 
from a 1978 report by the Central Policy Review Staff.** 

"One ot the more important benefits of the spread of 
plavgroups ... is the opportunity they give to hard-pressed 
parents to have a break from the demands of small children 

Are the authors ot this report simply being realistic? Our data suggest 
that perhaps they are. Let us lonk first at a very simple level at the 
contact that mothers of pre-school children in our sample had with 
the facilities that their children were currently attending. 

22'''( of the children cuirently attending playgroups, T'.f of the 
children currentlv attending a nursery sjhool or class and 17% of the 
childror; ai day nurseries had mothers who did not have the contact 
with the facility gnined by taking and collecting the child. The 
difference between nursery units and playgroups can be accounted 
for by the fact that children livii • in rural areas were more likely to go 
to a playi'roup than children living in Edinhuryh and were more 
likely to go by car with a group ol children, or to be allowed to go 

^'^Of those who did take them themselves, mothers of 21% ot the 
children currently attending a nursery scho6l or class. 21':; ot the 
children currentlv attending a playj;roup and 3.^'; of those attending 
day nur.se.-'. 's :...id that they did not go into the facility. F.\en the 

' I cuch. r. ►♦'^i" (■(vrc\' .1 St'" l>-iil t"> M(>!hv\ and thvn Small children. 

' C'cntial l'i>ln.> KoMCw Sl.ilt. .Scr»nr\ h^r icwa' ilu'.f.cn wiih \\t>rkinn nwihvis. 
M ^1 S () , l>PX 
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moihcFN who did go in ucrc likely to sta\ tor only ti\c minutes to take 
otl the child's eoai, lick oil her name on a register and soon; this was 
the ease tor 39' / ot the children currently going to a nursery schiu^l or 
class. 35' ; ot those gomg to a playgroup and at least 3.V'r ot the 
children going to a day nurser>. liVi ot nurseiA unit children's 
mothers, 6^ / ot plavgroup childrv.i's mothers and 25' / ot'day nursery 
children's mothers s. id that they stayed until the child was settled. 
Apait Irom pla\groiip leaders, nobody said that the\ stayed all the 
lime that the child was at one ot these places. Howe\er. 1'7 ot 
mothers ot nursery unit children and 2K''; ot mothers of playgroup 
children said that they sta\ed all the time on rota da\s. Krom the 
parents' perspective there is not as much cimtact with any type ot pre- 
school facility as reading, lor example, some o\ the Pre-School 
PLugioups .Association literature would lead us to belie\e. 

Wises ot manual workers were more likely than wives ot non- 
manual workers to say that they stayed all the lime or on rota days at 
the pla\ group. This seems to be accounted lor by the rather dit'terent 
character ol playgroups. Some were attended by more middle class, 
than working class children and vice ver.sa. In addition, some 
pla>gioups require and encourage more parental participation than 
others (Appendi.x IV, labk 41). 

I \Ml I ."^-^ 

\l II \ 1 ill SO! Mm Hi RS W HI! S 1 I IIMK C nil DKl N \kl \ . M RSj H^ 

1 \ii iM \^(.kl)l roR \i Rsi 
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I et us look ill the re.isons toi ihis I muled am mint ol contact, tirsi in 
teims ol the mothers are d(Mng whilst their children are at 

diilereni pi, ices. 1 he \ast nia|oiit\ ol moiliers wuh children at 
pl,i\ l:i ou[>s and luiisciv scliooN ar^* lakiiit' the oppoiiiinilv ot the 
clnld hcmji lo do liousework oi shuppinjii Iahle2,*^). Whereas 

50' f ol iho nuuhcrs ol childicn at dii\ nursciies aie v\oiking or 
stiuK ing ill ihis iim ;. onl\ I ami 14' » respecli\el\. i^l mii ser\ uml 
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and playgroup children's mothers are spending their time in this way. 
Nevertheless, the fact that 14% of the children at playgroups had 
mothers who were working or studying at that time has important 
implications for the extent to which they could be involved in the day- 
to-day activities of the gioup. 

Another aspect of the limited amount of contact that mothers have 
with the pre-school facility their children currently attend is their 
desire to be present. 5% of children at nursery units and 1% of 
children at playgroups had mothers who said that they would like to 
stay and help at the sessions^ but they were not encouraged to do so 
by the staff. 

*'You're not discouraged to stay but you're not encouraged 
either. You know, it s a case of *You can come into the 
nursery' and see what they want you to see and then, you 
know, 'Bye-bye, Mummy'." 

"You don't really feel as though you're wanted. Yom know, 
when you take him in, they're sort of wanting you c at of the 
road so they can get on, you know, everything sort of stops 
when you're taking them in, you sort of feel out of place." 

Some felt that they needed the time for the things that they did whilst 
the children were there (13%). However, more usually they stated 
that the\ did not stay at the playgroup or nursery unit because their 
children do not like them ♦ 5%), do not need them to (14%) or 
because it is better for the child if they do not stay in terms of learning 
to be independent (12%). 

"He's happier when I'm not there. Because he always wants 
lie to watch this, and do this and do that. The lady that takes 
it says they are much better when parents aren't with them. 
Vause they'll play with the oth'^r children. You know, they'll 
interest themselves more because they're not worried about 
what you're doing and are you watching them, and things 
like this." 

*M don't see any point in n sitting watching him play and 
him knowing that I'm there/' 

"If she thinks that I'm going to bc;hcreall thetime, when she 
starts at school, she may be expecting me to be there as well. 1 
feel it would be less of a shock for her if I wasn't there. Then 
when she starts at schooL well, she's there on her own. 
There's nothing 1 can do about it." 

There are many different kinds of involvement. However, 
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according to Grubb and Lazerson,'' one of the lessons about parental 
participation learned from the California Children's Centres is that 
parents must be offered meaningful involvement, in other words, 
decision-making power. 

. . . only by giving parents final decision-making power, 
including power over hiring administrators as well as other 
staff members, will parents be guaranteed sufficient 
responsibility and access to the daily operations and 
decisions of centres to stimulate their involvement. Within 
that framework, staff and parents can disagree and negotiate 
over the methods and content of care, but if parents are given 
only a consulting role rather than power over final decisions 
their influence and motives to participate are likely to grow 
steadily weaker.'' 

We tried to distinguish the extent to which mothers of children in 
our sample were involved in terms of administration or decision- 
making and in terms of actually being present at sessions. We found 
that there were varying degrees of involvement described by mothers 
as having a say in the running of the facility (Table 26). 

I ABLH26 
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As we would expect, mothers were more likely to say that they 
could help in the organisation of playgroups than of nursery units 
and day nurseries.** 25% of the children at playgroups, nevertheless, 
had mothers who said mothers were not involved in decisions about 
the running of the playgroups at any level. Fewer mothers were 



' (irubb. W. N. and La/erson. M.. *('hild Care, (iovernment Financing, and the 
Public Schools: Ixjssons trom the C'alitornia Children's Centres*. Schoifl Review, 
S6. 1977. 1-37. 

« Chi Sq = 98.68. P is less than 0.2%. No social class difference. 
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actually involved in running the pre-school facility their children 
attended than could, according to their perceptions, do so (Table 27). 

TABLE 27 



MOTHERS'ACTUALINVOLVHMENT IN RUNNING NURSKRY UNITS. 
PLAYGROUPS AND DAY NURSERIES 
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Their actual involvement in the organisation or presence at 
sessions of nursery schools and classes and day nurseries is minimal. 
Considerably fewer mothers are actually involved in the organisation 
of playgroups (27%) than say that they could theoretically be (51%). 
However, some of the mothers who say that mothers are involved in 
the organisation, although they are not themselves, state that they do 
stay on rota days (4%). 

Mothers with very different degrees of involvement and 
interpretations of what it meant to help in the running of the 
playgroup, considered it to be advantageous to them. 

"I like being involved in it (playgroup). Going places like the 
Fire Station, the Commonwealth r^ool, all these sorts of 
places. YouVe not sitting in the house bored all the time, you 
know, you're doing things/' 

They stressed the social side. 

"It's quite a social thing really. You know, there's quite a few 
people that go there (playgroup) that are quite friendly. It's 
quite a nice sort of community feeling there too." 

Others suggested that it was a help to mothers to be involved because 
they could learn something from the experience. 

"I think that, for example, the mothers coming along to our 
playgroup learn some of the things that the girl in charge is 
doing - they act mimes and all these kinds of things — what 
the children are actually capable of making. I think they 
learn a tremendous amount about how to keep their own 
children occupied and how to help them oui.*' 
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Some mothers who were not involved in the organisation of the 
facilities at present said that they would like to be. In tact. 179^ of 
children at nursery units, 4^ of children at playgroups and IT^i of 
children at dav nurseries had mo'hers who said that they would like 
to be involved. The main reason given by mothers with manual 
worker husbands was that they would find it interesting (65%). 1 he 
only other reason given by this group was that they thmk that 
mothers should be involved (10%). Mothers with non-manual 
worker husbands, on the other hand, said they would like to be 
involved because they feel that they could contribute (5%), becau.se 
they would like to make changes (24f f ), as well as because they thmk 
that parents should be involved (24%) and because they would be 
interested (43%). . . ■ 

Nevertheless, large numbers of mothers did not wish to be involved 
with running the facility. The reasims they gave for not wishing to be 
involved varied according to their perceptions of possible types ol 
involvement. Thus mothers who were thinking in terms of being 
involved in an administrative sense, stated such reasons as not being 
the type of person that is good at organising or not liking to do it ( 3%) 
and being quite satisfied with the place as it is (16^^). The mother in 
the following quotatiot speaking about a nursery class, in fact, was 
expressing the sentiments of many. 

"1 think if it's organised by a properly qualified teacher, as 1 
know it is. and run under the auspices of the Local 
Authority, then, you know, one sort of assumes that it's run 
fairly well and I wouldn't sort of assume to have any say in 
how it was run really." 
Similarly, in the next quotation a mother was suggesting that a lack 
ol decision-making power on the part of playgroup children's parents 
was advantageous. 

'i'm a believer in the person who's running the playgroup 
being the one to dictate principally what should happen, but 
any ideas should be welcomed. But 1 mean, if 1 were running 
the thing. 1 would want to have it all my own way except for 
odd ideas, which would be welcomed." 
Some mothers were thinking more in terms of their actual physical 
presence during sessions and gave reasons such as not having the time 
(7%). not liking a room full of children (5%?). not getting on with the 
other mothers (1%) and being bored with helping (4%). Wives of 
manual workers were more likely to say that they had not the time 
than wives of non-manual workers.'' The following quotations are 
examples of such statements. 



Chi Sq= 4.61. P is less than 5%. 
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"I've no intention of becoming involved. I adore playing with 
my own child but I really can't stand other people's. Vm not 
that fond of children, I find him very entertaining and very 
good fun. I have plenty of patience with him bvl other 
people's children I don't care for. 1 think one has lo accept 
that I enjoy my work and I would much rathe* do that." 

••My own two are bad enough but another twelve screaming 
around. It's not my idea of fun!" 

••You feel a bit spare hanging about (at the playgroup) if 
youYci not on the rota." 

However/the reason most frequently given for not wishing to be 
actually present at sessions was a lack of confidence in their own and 
other parents' abilities (31%). This ranged from very simple 
statements such as the first two following quotations to the more 
complex argument about •suitable' parents in the third quotation. 

••I don't think Tve got enough confidence in myself to dae 
anything like that," 

••I've no' got the — I don't even like to read stories to him. I 
just say, *0h, read it yourself." 

•i think I'd rather let the nursery teachers get on with it. I'm 
not too keen on, on mothers joining in. I think you 
sometimes get the wrong mothers who do it. I mean, I have 
one or two neighbours who are, sort of, education fanatics 
and, you know, sort of have their child at, sort of, book 10 
before they start school, of 'Janet and John' and 'Peter and 
Jane' or whatever it is. I don't know, I think; I think, if it 
depends on the situation. I mean, if they're short of 
assistants, obviously some sensible mothers are fine. But 
then, how do you know which mothers are going to come 
forward? And if the wrong people volunteer, whut are you * 
going to do about it? Because it could be very harmful. And, 
I mean, especially at nursery, I mean, if they make a hash at 
nursery, they're going to put the child off proper school, 
which is fatal." 

In some cases, this belief in the expertise of trained staff led to a 
preference for nursery schools or classes rather than playgroups. 
••They do very well (at the playgroup) but it's just like a 
couple of mothers taking in the kids. They're doing their 
best, granted, you know, but I just don't think it's on the 
same basis ar» a nursery. It's just not comparable. It's a good 
stand by. It's what would you say, just second best, let's say. 
I'd rather have that than nothing at all, you know/' 
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The overall picture ol the facilities attended by the children in our 
sample is certainly not one of t;xtensive parental participation, at any 
level, in the activiiies of the facility", A few playgroups actively 
e!lc«ui:age parents to attend sessions by having a rota of mother 
helpers and these account for the m ijorit^y of cases of parental 
involvement. 

Some mothers would like to be involved in the organisation of 
playgroups and nursery units. I he reason that they gave most 
* frequently w>is .that they thought that it would be interesting. 
However, the majority said that they did not want to be, felt that they 
had enough ti^ do with their household chores and welcomed the 
break from the company of the children attending the facility. There 
was very little difference, in this respect, between mothers with 
dilfereni social class backgrounds. Similar proportions of the wives 
of manual and non-manual workers said that they preferred 
professional people to be looking after their children rather than 
volunteers, and similar proportions were interested in being involved 
themselves. 

It seems then that the majority of mothers of three to five year olds 
are quite willing to leave their children at a nursery unit or a 
playgroup for a few hours whilst they get on with their housework, 
spend time with their other children orgo out to work for a few hours. 
This does not conflict with their basic beliefs that pre-school children 
need their mothers at home with them. Many of them liked the fact 
that in nursery units professionally trained people were res[»onsible 
for their children and feU no compulsion to be present themselves. 

Two questions which then arise are how mothers who leave their 
children for longer periods each day feel about the separation and to 
what extent they make a distinction between professionals and 'other 
mothers' caring for their children. 

Four children in our sample currently spend their day with a 
childminder, 12 at a day nursery and 6 with daycarers. 4children had 
previously spent the day with a childminder, 19 at a day nursery and 8 
with a daycarer. 60% of these 53 children were separated from their 
mothers for more than six hours per day. 85% of them were separated 
from their mothers on five days each week, 55%of these children had 
working mothers, 1 1% had mothers who were engaged in a full-time 
course of study and 34% spent their day at a dav nursery or with a 
daycarer because their mother was under some kind of stress. There 
was hardh any parental involvement in terms of actual physical 
presence oecause 66% of the children were there because their 
mothers needed, or wanted, to be elsewhere. 

All the mothers who took their children to a childminder were 
either studying or working, in 3 cases it was necessary for the mothers 
to work for financial reasons. One was an unmarried mother. In 
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Other such cases the children spent the day with a daycarer or in a day 
nursery. Apart from these 3 mothers, all those currently taking their 
children to a childminder made no adverse comments about the 
arrangements. They all worked; their jobs ranged from a university 
lecturer to an assistant in a butcher's shop. On the contrary, they 
thought that their children gained in terms of learning to be 
independent and in having the company of other children. Some of 
them commented on the advantages of a one-to-one relationship for 
the child rather than an institutional situation. 

"I think I much prefer childminders because 1 think it's a 
much better substitute in a sense because it's the same kind of 
care, really, that you get at home when they're small And, 
urn. I think nursery care is good but 1 think they have to be a 
certain age to be able to cope with it, in a sense, and cope with 
the sort of mixing with large groups." 

However, the 3 mothers who had to work all mentioned 
disidvantages in the arrangement. Missing seeing the child growing 
up was a disadvantage. 

"It is definitely a disadvantage, you miss them growing up, 
you know." 

A difference of opinion between mother and childminder about some 
aspect of child-rearing could also cause problems. 

"There are things that she does for him that I would never 
dream of doing, you know, and 1 don't agree with everything 
she does. When he's with her, it's up to her but when he's with 
me, it's up to me, sort of thing." 

1 hose mothers then who had made their own arrangements to 
have their children looked after for some part of the day whilst they 
chose to go out to work did not express any concerns about the effect 
on their children. However, mothers who have been provided with 
daycare places by the Social Work Department were much less likely 
to be satisfied. This may have been because they did not choose the 
particular daycarers themselves or because separation from their 
children was forced upon them rather than their choosing to work. 
Criticisms were made of specific daycarers. For example, one mother 
who took both her children to a daycarer because she had nervous 
problems said that she stopped taking them because she was not 
satisfied with the standard of care. The children were not fed and did 
not have their nappies changed properly. She arrived early one day to 
find the daycarer's family eating a meal and her eldest child sitting at 
the table but not being given food. The youngest was left in his pram 
beside a busy road for hours on end. She complained to the Social 
Work Ucpa»'iment but gained the impression that they did not take 
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her seriously because they thought, in the light of the reason for her 
being given daycare places, that this was all in her imagination. 
Another mother who had been given daycare places for her twin sons 
for similar reasons said that she thought the experience was bad for 
them because the daycarer swore a lot and the boys picked this up. 
She, like many others, fell guilty about not being able to cope herself. 

"From my point of view iiwasgoodthai they were away, just 
out of the road, but 1 felt it was a shame, putting them there, 
because 1 was here, you know what 1 mean/' 

A similar senlimeql was expressed by another mother, 

"At first, well, 1 used to feel a bit funny without her, you 
know, all day, il didn't seem right somehow and it took a 
long lime to gel used to thai that she wasn't here. You 
know, you sort of get a guilty conscience about it." 

It is very easy for such mothers io be concerned that the daycarer 
might be performing the mothering function better than they 
themselves. For example, one mother did not like the fact thai the 
daycarer was trying to leach the child to speak. It was mainly for this 
reason that 5 out of 1 4 mothers were annoyed that they were offered a 
place with a daycarer rather than a place in a day nursery. The 
following quotation from an interview with a mother who is an 
alcoholic illustrates this very vividly. 

"1 didnH really like her going (to a daycarer), Td rather she 
went to the nursery from the start , . . If you take them to 
someone else's house, they teach them differently from what 
you leach them. I'll give you an instance what she does, SheMl 
(child) say, 'Annette (daycarer) doesn t tell you to do it like 
that. Annette says to do it like this'. Well, I don't like other 
people telling her to do it. Another person i.^ telling her. I 
want her to do it my way because, atier all, she's my 
daughter. It used to annoy me when she said, 'Annette tells 
me to do il this way. Don't put the sock ^ that way, Anneiie 
says to fold them back'. You know, 1 used to say H his is 
annoying'. ^ felt it was like two mothers. It doesn't work that 
way with two mothers.*' 

A mother vho did not make specific criticisms, nevertheless, made 
a disquieting romment about the da\ carer's other responsibilities. 

"She's very good to him but she's got her own house to run as 
well, you know, she looks after him okay but she's no time to 
play. You can't expect that of her anyway. She*s just thereto 
look ^ter him." 

A study of the relationship between forty two-year-olds and their 
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childminders in London'^ paints a rather depressing picture of the 
lack of interaction between children and minders which suggests that 
the minders are far from trying to be substitute mothers. When 
account is taken of the fact that these were all registered minders, 
with reasonable housing and who had a fairly stable minding 
relationship with this child, doubt is cast on the assumption of many 
mothers that a one-to-one relationship is the best for the child. In 
fact, the authors of this report come to the conclusion that a day 
nursery situation may be better in the sense that the staff are freed 
from other responsibilities, are not unduly worried about damage to 
the physical environment and have specifically entered this line of 
employment because of an interest in children or child development. 
They point out that being able to bring up one*s own children is rather 
different from forming an attachment to and caring for other people's 
children and interacting with ♦he children's mothers. It is interesting 
from this point of view that two of the mothers in our sample who 
were quite happy with their childminding arrangements took their 
children to the house of someone who had already been a friend. 

Some children spent their day in a day nursery specifically because 
it was thought that the day nursery environment was better for them 
than the home environment. This cculd be either directly because of 
the mothers' characteristics or problems or because the child was not 
developing according to the usually accepted pattern. Such mothers 
were provided with a free place in a local authority day nursery and 
were generally appreciative of the advantages to themselves and the 
child. For example, one mother who had been given a place because 
she was in such a state that she had started physically assaulting her 
youngest child, described how the child was making rapid progress in 
terms of speech and general development as follows. 

'*She's learning something new every day whereas if she's in 

the house and that she's no' really learning. A mother's got 

too much to do, like washing." 
Another mother who was given a place for the sake of the child's 
development explained the advantages she was gaining. 

"I think she needed to go. She was a child on her own all the 

time and now she's improved a lot. She's made friends there. 

It's also good for her to be away from her mother and 

gradually get used to this." 
However, she admitted that advantages to herself were now the 
reason she continued to take her. 

"It's fantastic because I've been able to go out and work 

which I couldn't do before." 

Mayall. B. c,.:d Pctrie. P., Minder. Mother and Child. Universiiy ol London 
Institute of Education, 1^77. 
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This more positive side ol separation f^'om their children was seen 
b\ the three mothers who were currently taking their children to 
private day nurseries. One of them started taking her child when she 
was teaching part-time at university. Now. although she spends the 
day at home with a bab\ , she continued to send the child because she 
thought it was pood for him. 

*Mt's very much part of his life. He has a lot of friends there/' ' 

A second took her child to a private day nursery for part of the day 
whilst she helped in her husband's business. Her working helped her 
in that pre\ iousl\ she had been nervous and depressed. However, she 
described the day nursery in glowing terms and said that her son was 
learning stories, rhymes songs, colours and to count. All this was 
important to her because she wanted him to pass an entrance 
examination for a Merchant Company School when he was four and 
a half years old. 

The main criticisms of local authority day nursery facilities came 
from two single mothers. The criticisms made related to the age, 
number and quality of staff. One of these mothers is quoted below. 

''Pd like to see it better run because 1 don't think it's run 
properly. 1 mean, halt the staff up there just coutdn'ae care 
less. For a wee while things of het\ (child's) were going 
missing. When she was a baby, you were getting wrong 
nappies back and that, and jf you said to them they would 
just give you the sort of attitude, just couldn ac care less, and 
it used to annoy me.'' 

However, it was more usual for the mothers to feel that the day 
nursery env ironment and the handling by professional staff offered 
the children more than they could themselves. F-xamptes follow. 

*'Well. I never had any experience v/ith bairns afore 1 had 
her. No, 1 wouldn'ae ha'.e kenned the first thing to do. so 1 
was glad ihey done it all for me." 

"1 think they do more lor him there than 1 could do at home 
because they have regular limes like when he goes to the 
poiiy. when he takes a nap. and his tea times. He doesn't get 
thai at home. RcL»ular times like that. He should and I'm 
.striving for it but I ihink it'.s important he should get it some 
place." 

it is interesting that ihe iw o single fathers who took their children to 
da\ nurseries were ver\ satisfied with the provision and did not 
mention any feelmgs of guilt about leaving the child there alt day. 
Some ol the mothers did have terrible innor conflicts. An example is a 
mother who took her baby lo a dav nursery whilst she finished her 
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university degree course. She did not think the baby was given 
enough attention and said that she still feels guilty about it. Similarly, 
a mother doing a college course regretted ever starting it because she 
felt that attendance at the day nursery had a deleterious effect on her 
child's health. 

Some mothers were rushing off to work, often with considerable 
journeys each day, and therefore only had the time to deliver and 
collect their children. Others were relieved to hand them over to other 
people, particularly to people who c<nild cope better than they could 
themselves. However, for whatever rrason, there was very little 
parental involvement in day nursery provision. Some mothers 
blamed the facilities and the staff. It was said of both local authority 
and private day nurseries that the staff did not like mothers hanging 
around. 

*They used to take the baby off you when you went in and 
when you were going away, they used to just have him 
ready." 

**lt was an old house and 1 used to be allowed up the stairs but 
I had to leave him at the door so 1 never sa .. the room, or 
rooms that he lived in ... 1 used to see through the crack in 
the door. That's all 1 ever saw, babies sitting in cots . . . When 
they've got a nursery full of tiny babies they're so concerned 
about things like hygiene, they just don't want anyone else in 
there. 1 think that was the attitude. It's a bit like a hospital." 

Just as with nursery units and playgroups, most parents did not 
want to be involved with the organisation of day nurseries, or to be 
present at sessions, but some of them would have liked to know more 
about what happened to their children and there are several 
indications in this chapter of a lack of understanding and 
communication between mother and day nursery staff, daycarcrs and 
childminders. 
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WHY ARE THERE NON-USERS, 
IRREGULAR ATTENDERS ANO 
DROP-OUTS? 



The reasons people give for not currently using facilities is a most 
important element in planning for the future. It is often assumed that 
if more facilities are provided more people will use them. This is 
based on the belief that it is the inaccessibility of existing facilities 
which accounts for non-use. However, not everybody wishes to have 
a pre-school place for their child even if such places are available.' 
Unfortunately, it is often mothers of children who are defined by 
various outside agencies as most in *need' of experiences outside the 
home who are not attending nursery units and playgroups. This is 
part of a complicated situation in which planning tends to be in terms 
of areas whereas as the Educational Priority Areas projects^ 
underlined, there are many disadvantaged children outside the most 
severely disadvantaged areas, and within areas, it is not always 
possible to reach the most disadvantaged children. In this chapter the 
characteristics of people not using facilities are examined in the 
^ntext of the area in which they live. 

* Non-users* in mixed social class areas 
The numbers of non-users within any one-mile radius, near enough 



' Van der Eyken. W. H . and Shinman. S.. Socio-economic Constraints on the Public 
use of Community Playgroups, S.S.R.C.. Final Report HR 1944/ 2. ( 1975). One of 
the conclusions of this study which was carried out in the London Borough of 
H illingdon in 1974 was that "The fact that 29 per cent of the sample did not want to 
use prc-school provision for one reason or another despite the fact that the 
provision was near their home and a place was guaranteed for their child must be 
considered a strikingly high figure, and one that in a *blue collar' working class 
neighbourhood, seriously begs the assumptions of the Plowden Committee and 
other surveys which have suggested an almost universal demand.'* 

^ Halsey. A. H.. (Ed.) Educational Priority. Vol. I., E,PA, Problems and Policies. 
H.M.S.O.. London. 1972. 
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for mothers to take young children^ seem small.^ In most cases there 
would not be enough to fill for example, a new nursery class even 
assuming that all the mothers had a preference for the same kind of 
facility. When areas in Lothian Region with a reasonable social class 
mix^ are examined the reason for non-attendance is not the shortage 
of facilities. 

Overall, in the three mixed social class areas studied, 3.5% of the 
mothers interviewed had not previously taken, and did not intend 
taking, their pre-school children to any kind of provision before they 
went to school. This was 4% of the mothers interviewed living in the 
city centre area, 2% of those living in the area on the outskirts of the 
city and less than 5% of mothers living in the country. Although the 
slightly higher percentage in the latter case is due to the travelling 
difficulties of mothers living on isolated farms and so on (6) over half 
such mothers (4) did not seem to be especially disappointed about the 
inaccessibility of such facilities. The following quotation is typical in 
that it suggests that the travelling difficulties were only partly the 
reason. 

'iVe got a two mile walk, you see, it's a long way for a wee 
one to walk down the road. If there was one near here, not so 
far to walk. 1 dare say 1 would have taken her . . . It's never 
made any difference to the other two. They get on fine at the 
school, you know. And she plays with children round here, 
you know.** 

The others (2), however, suggested that they would like to use 
facilities if it were at all feasible. 

There were mothers living in Edinburgh for whom it was not easy 
to arrange to take children to playgroups or nursery schools arid 
classes (3). For example, one mother said that she had never lived in 



* Halsey. A. H. and Smith. T.. op. cit. ( 1978). This Birmingham study reported that 
the vast majority of children attended nursery units within a half mile radius. Half 
come from the first 'Z* mile radius, half from the second >/4 mile and an average of 
98^^r come from within a mile. 

* Halsey. A. H. and Smith. T.. op. cit. (1978). In the two areas of Birmingham 
studied the extent of unmet demand was as follows, in a suburb of the city of 1 16 
three and four year old children. 28 did not attend any pre-school facility but 14 
wanted places. In a densely populated inner city redevelopment area of 181 three 
and four year olds. 37 did not attend any pre-school facilities but 26 were seeking 
places. 

Bradley. M. and Kucharski. R.. op. eit. (1977). in the five areas of Liverpool 
described in this study there wasccjnsiderahle variation in the level of usage relative 
to the extent of provision- For example, in Norris Green where there was "quite a 
large number of pre-school provisions for a relatively small population of pre- 
school children'*, only half of the 336 children above the age of 2'/? years were 
attending some form of provision. In Belle Vale 21. in 1 oxteth 58 and in Ever on 34 
children were not attending any form of provision 
^ The characteristics of the areas arc described in Appendix 1. 
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one place long enough and another could not manage her fuH-time 
job and to take her child anywhere. One Chinese lady did not know 
anything about pre-school facilities and therefore had no plans to 
lake her child. The other 52% of the mothers (II) said that they did 
not want pre-school facilities. In some cases ' m«ant that they did 
not want the type of facility that was available to them. 

prefer the things that are just one morning a week or 
something and it's more or less just them meeting their 
friends and that ... 1 think with coming to the playgroup if 
you go the one morning, they're expect'ng you to go all the 
time because you take it in turns as well, so they'd maybe be 
thinking you were doing that to slip your turn in helping to 
look after them. So 1 never bothered with it." 

Two mothers did not seem to have any particular reason for not 
taking their child lo a playgroup or nursery unit. The rest (9) said that 
they thought it was better for the children or they preferred the 
children to stay at home with them. It is interesting to compare the 
following two statements. In the first the mother is expressing rather 
negative reasons for not taking her child whereas in the second two 
mothers are suggesting positive advantages gained from not 
attend in« any pre-school facility. 

"Many's the time I've felt like that (sending him to a nursery). 
When the washing is piled up, as it usually does, and you feel 
as if you need it. The children are under your feet. I've never 
actually done it. No. 1 can put up with the ho. and 
cliildren. There's always another day." 

"She has everything she wants here to play with, the same 
things as they do at the playgroup, she does here with 
Katherine and everybody. 1 mean, she's got the twins, she 
plays with water, she plays with dough, she writes, she does 
everything that she wants, so she doesn't need it. And she can 
talk, she can hold a conversation with you better than any 
other child of her age. 1 think she spends that much time with 
grown-ups that she is forward for her age." 

"I think it's (nursery class) all action, you know. I associate it 
very much with noise and the people who take the class have 
to discipline them in some sort of way. 1 think the peace and 
quiet of a home situation is probably more beneficial 
because the world is so noisy ... 1 want him to be self- 
sufficient. I think thats the most important thing I could 
teach him. To be content and self-sufficient. I've noticed with 
other children (who go to nursery units and playgroups) that 
a lot of them arc very unable to amuse themselves and are 
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discontented and bored and wanting to be active all the 
time.*' 

'Non-users' m the rfisadvantaged area 

In order to examine the characteristics of positive and negative 
non-users we studied the area in the city which had t *putedly the 
most severe shortage of pre-school facilities.^ It is a disadvantaged 
area in terms of housing and employment. There is a high rate of 
mobility into and out of the area. The two adjacent primary school 
catchment areas studied had 3 nursery units, 3 playgroups and a day 
nursery situated in them. There are also playgroups and nursery units 
situated immediately outside the area. One of the nursery units offers 
full-day places (40), which were all full at the time of the study, and 
for this reason has the longest waiting list of any nursery unit in the 
area (38). The waiting list included children living outside the 
primary school catchment area. A second nursery unit has 1 5 full-day 
places which were all taken and 25 part-day places which were not all 
taken. Similarly, the third unit offered 50 part-day places and had 
vacancies. The nursery unit staff reported that priority was given to 
child ren on medical and social work recommendations but this was 
not particularly a problem in that there was not a tremendous 
pressure for places except full-day places. 

However^ there was a pressure for places at the day nursery. T his 
had 60 children and 20 children were placed with Daycarers attached 
to the day nursery. There were 22 children on the waiting list. 

Mothers of 26 non-users living in the area specified^ were 
interviewed.^ 1 2 were non-users in the sense already used, namely not 
having used and not intending to use pre-school facilities. (14 were 
drop-outs and they are discussed in the next section.) They gave a 
similar range of reasons for their non-use of facilities as mothers in 
other areas. For example, 4 mothers said that they "didn't believe in 
nurseries'' or that they thought that their child was better off at home, 
and 4 mothers expressed the view that they could do as much for their 
child at home. However, an attitude not previously encountered was 
that of 4 mothers who said that their child did not need to go as 
though it was only necessary when the mother had failed in some 
way. The following ^quotation provides an example of this attitude. 

**Some bairns need a nursery. Some bairns are backward and 
it helps to bring them oot a bit. But noYor me.'* 



According to a Social Work Department representative the day nursery in this area 
had the Umgcst waiting list of any except one The latter was situated in Wester 
Hailes where a new children's centre was shortly to be opened. 
' The methodology ol the study is described in Appendix ill. Non-users (including 
drop-i»uls) represent I4^r of the children aged three to five beheved to be resident in 
the area at the time. Irregular attenders are another 5'/r. 
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Half of the noti-user-j said that one reason for not talcing their 
children anywhere was that they enjoyed their company at home and 
would be lonely without them, even though m some cases they 
recognised tha: it might benefit the child to go. For example, 67% ol 
these mothers said that their children did not have other children s 
company enough and 50% said that their children had nowhere out- 
of-doors to play." 

"I'm no thinking ol he.. I'm thmking of me on own. 
• That's probably why I'd no take her to nursery 'cau.se 1 d be 
left on my own." 
The other mothers who thought it might be good for the child to go 
(4), had not applied because they 'had not got round to it or did not 
think that they would get a place. 

Only one mother gave a lack of knowledge about facihties as a 
reason for not taking her child to any pre-school facility. 
"1 don't know what each do and I'm no' the kind of person 
who's going to go up and ask 1 feel silly." 
However, the no- -users as a whole did tend to have the least 
information about the different kinds of places when they were 
compared with people who had experience of taking their children 
somewhere or who had their children's name on a waitmg list. 

'Dmn-outs- and irregular users in the disadvantaged area 

In addition to mothers who had never taken t'neir children to any 
pre-school facility and did not have any intention ol doing so, 4 
children were 'drop-outs', or, in other words they had previously 
attended a facility. Most had recently attended a nursery unit. A tew 
had gone to playgroup. None of them were drop-outs from day 
nurseries. Further, 9 mothers of children identified as irregular users 
of facilities were interviewed. The distinction between drop-out.s and 
irregular users is blurred because mothers may not take theirchildren 
to facilities for a considerable period but eventually go back. 

The reasons that the mothers of drop-outs and irregular attenders 
gave for originally wanting pre-school places were the same as those 
given by other mothers, namely giving their children the opportunity 
to mix with other children, and it being a preparation tor school. 
Similarly, they memioned that it provided them with a break trom 
their children's company, or, in some case.i, a break trom the 
demands made by the children on the mothers' already overstretched 
resources. This wa.s more common in this area than in the others 
studied because there were many more mothers with multiple 

" Not enough company <,1 other children non-users 67':; . drop-outs S?;-; -I'^--^^ 
attenders 44'-; and waitmg hsis 7K'-; . Nowhere to play non-u.sers .W-, .drop-outs 
14' ;. irregular attenders Wi and waiting hsts 61',. 
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problems. There was a larger proportion of single i arents,* and of , 
families with three children under the age of five yearsj^ and of 
families with severe financial problems.' • However, as we shall see, 
this was often a reason for keeping the child at home as much as a 
reason for needing to have a break from them. 

Most of the drop-outs attended the facility for only a very short 
period. Eleven mothers said that it was just for 'a few weeks' and some 
for as little as a week. Since they had made the initial effort to take 
their children, it is interesting to consider why it did not suit them 
after all. 9 mothers said that one reason for not continuing to take 
their children was that the children did not like it or did not settle 
doNvn. In view of the short period that they attended this seems to 
indicate a lack of commitment to the idea rather than the reason for 
not taking them any more. They perhaps paid more attention to the 
children's own statements than would generally be expected with 
children of pre-school age. The interviewers felt that the attitude that 
the children could decide for themselves was quite noticeable. This 
attitude is suggested by such comments as the following. 

"It was really up to him, because he didnae like it. I wouldn't 
force him to go to the toy school, like. I don't work or 
anything so I wasn'ae fussy if he went to toy school or not." 

"1 don't know. He'd be crying in the morning. Some 
mornings he would, not every morning, but some mornings 
he would act up. Well, 1 would n'ae force him to go. I wasn'ae 
going to say 'right, you're going', you know. I've got other 
things to do. If he didn'ae want togo, that was it. 'Cause, you 
know, he knew it was a nursery school and he knows he's not 
at regular school yet, and he knows he's going." 
"I think he's really missing something, you see, the other 
children about' here go, well, most of them go to nursery. 1 
think if he gave himself a chance he would settle in nne. He'd 
learn and just be like the other ones. You know, because it 
must be boring for him as well, just watching, they like the 
children's programmes in the morning on the television, he 
sits and watches that." 

Whereas there were drop-outs from facilities in the morf. mixed social 
class areas that we studied, there were not so many and they tended to 
be younger children'^ who had not settled and whose tnothers 

" 2K%\ ere single parents compared with 7Cf in the mixed social class areas studied. 

Those within the area represented 3Cf of the children aged 0-5. 

9^} of the families had three children under five years old compared with less than 

2^f in the mixed social class areas studied. 
" Severe financial problems were mentioned by 2?-^ of Uk* mothers. 

In this area 79Cf were over 4 years old and the other 2 were over three and a hall 

years old. 
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intended to try again a little later. It is tempting to speculate that it 
was more likelv that some of these children did not settle because ot 
the disparity between home and- nursery unit or playgroup. 

Eight ol the mothers said that they did not like having to take their 
children to the facility. One mother admitted that when the child did 
not .settle after a couple of days, she took him away because she did 
not like having to stay at the nursery unit with him. In some cases it 
was very awkward for the mother. Some thought that the hours 
offered were not enough compensation for the inconvenience. 

"I'd have preferred it longer it wasn'ae long enough. 1 
mean. I was taking him and the wee lassie up to school and 
the iiursei v. coming away back doon again, going up again, 
coming doon again and then going away up for my wee lassie 
and back doon." 

"He wa.s off quite a bit. It was the baby as well, and I've been 
having to take him up to nursery and bring him home, and 
with the baby being ill. She had whoopii.g cough before 
Stuart did. so I'd to keep him olf quite a bit 'cause I couldn't 
get up and back for him and they didn'ae let anybody else 
collect him. See. mv niece goes to that school and she was 
willing to collect him. but they didn'ae let anybody under 
sixteen." 

There were specific criticisms of the facilities and the statf. One 
mother did not like a teacher and another felt that her child had been 
unfairly treated bv the person in charge of the facility. Some mothers 
would have preferred a different facility, sometimes the same and 
sometimes a different type from those that their children had 
attended. However, on the whole these were only minor factors in 
their children's non-attendance. Three out of four mothers who had 
been persuaded bv their Health Visitor or Social Worker to take ihe 
child, and had now stepped said that they "didn't really believe in it" 
m the first place. The following quotation from an interview with a 
mother of seven children, illustrates the way in which the mother's 
reasoning can be completely at odds with that ot the professional 
recommending a place. 

" The health visitor, in actual fact, thought it was a very good 
idea to get one of them out. It's just that the house was always 
so full and she said it would be good for them. and. especially 
with a new baby and everything, and it would give me a 
couple of hours to myself ... I didn't iike to teel 1 was 
depriving him. I think if it's an only child they obviously need 
companv. but. 1 mean. 1 have a sister who lives up the road, 
and she's three small children so they're in here an awful lot. 
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and they mix quite freely, and of course all my other children 
bring their friends in/' 

One of the factors that most clearly differentiated between mothers 
currently taking their child to playgroups or nursery units, and 
mothers making no attempt to take them, was in their attitude 
towards their children's company. 88% of non-users and drop-outs 
said that they enjoyed having their children at home with them and 
several cleaily felt that they would be lost without them. 

was used to, when they were all young, round about my 
feet and that. I suppose you get used to it. I mean, you put 
them in a nursery and you'll walk on doon the road. You 
didn'ae want to come into an empty hoose. They just went 
and you just felt as though you were leaving part of your 
life." 

5W7c of this group, compared with 38%'^ of the infrequent users and 
waiting list mothers, said that they had no desire to have more time to 
themselves. They said that they would not know what to do with the 
time. 

"I've got so much time at the moment and I don't have 
anything to do with it except playing with them and helping 
them to find out little things. I would miss all that if he went 
to nursery." 

One mother who suffered from agoraphobia has not been out of the 
house for years and is very depend^^nt on her children's company. 

wouldn't know what to do with myself. We live in a sort of 
happily organised chaos. I wouldn't know what todo'cause 1 
don't know anybody. . . And,ofcourse,atlunchtimetheyall 
bring their friends home, so we normally have about two 
dozen children here at lunchtime. So, it's quite good." 

It seems as though these mothers felt that their only value was as a 
mother and that they needed their children to be dependent on them. 
This feeling is illustrated in the following quotation in which a 
mother who was widowed in her late twenties explains her feelings 
about her four children. Her son went to a day-nursery for a short 
whilf!. 

*'When he was in the all-day nursery they were turning him 
into a little boy, independent, you know, so's he could go and 
wash his face, clean his own teeth, take his clothes off, you 
know, and things like that. Whereas, I've been selfish with 
Charles. I've tried to keep himasababy, see, and I was doing 
all that for him. And I noticed when he was in the all-day 



The difference between the groups does not reacli slaiisiical significance. 
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unit, he was doing all these things himself and then, when he 
came home, he stopped doing it because he knew 1 would do 
it." 

Several of this group of mothers mentioned their reluctance to give 
up their children to the educational system. An example follows. 

"1 think the bairns should be with the mother before they go 
to school anyway. They're at school long enough. 1 mean, 
when they do start school, they have to go. but they don't 
have to go to the nursery. Unless it's really necessary that the 
mother has to go out and work as well. But 1 mean, if it's no', 
like me. if I'm in all the time and that. 1 dinn'ac have to take 
them you can have them beside you." 

The mothers of irregular attendcrs (9) had a more positive attitude 
towards using pre-school facilities than mothers of drop-outs. All 
except one mother said that it was good for the child to go to a 
nursery unit or playgroup. Five of them said that the child missed the 
nurserv or playgroup when he did not go. The following examples 
suggest that it was not so much a positive decision on the part of the 
mother as a lack of making the necessary effort to lake their children. 

"1 dinn'ae ken why 1 do it. 'cause the bairn likes going, ken 
what 1 mean, she likes going but sometimes, likes if I'm no' 
well or she's got a cold or anything 1 keep her otf then 
and she wants to go." 

"He always says he wants to go back. ken. if anybody says t o 
him. 'were you at toy school today?'. If he's been off. and he'll 
say. 'No. I've never been, my Mum wouldn'ae get up out of 
her bed.' He does' miss it. He likes the singing and meeting 
people. 1 think." 
The child's illness was a common reason given for keeping children 
at home (5). Although for some mothers, it seemed to be an excuse 
when thev did not want to take their chiKtOne mother was not happy 
taking her child to a nursery unit. She fell the hours were too short, 
and that the staff were against her and were not interested m the child, 
so she often kept him at home. 

"He's been off quite a lot. He's been ill and he plays with my 
neighbour's kids and they've been off. And I've kept him off 
instead of letting it spread in the toy school, you know." 

However, another reason given related to the rather intlexible nature 
of existing provision, namely, the need to atrive within a particular 
range of times. One mother said she felt guilty about not being able to 
take the child to Nursery on time. She finds the child difficult to cope 
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with, has considerable financial difficulties, and is a very nervous and 
withdrawn person so cannot face the staff if she is late. 

*To tell you the truth, 1 mean, sometimes I sleep in and that, 
well, I dinn'aelike taking him late, ken, ifhe's no' there at the 
(right) time." 

Children on waiting iisis in the disadvantaged area 

Mothers of 7 children on nursery unit waiting lists, and 16 mothers 
of children on day nursery waiting lists were asked about their 
reasons for application and what it meant to them to have to wait. 6 
out of 7 mothers on nursery unit waiting lists said that they wanted 
full-day places. 14 of the mothers on the day nursery waiting list said 
that they wanted places for their children so that they could work. 
Many could not cope financially without working, and as the 
following quotation illustrates, found themselves in a steadily 
worsening situation. 

"Well, I'm really desperate for a job — with my bills. The 
bills just now, I'm having an awful lot of bother with, the 
electricity bill and the gas bill, and I cann'ae pay either of 
them.'* 

Although they may not actually be in debt, the chance to get a job is 
seen by some mothers as a way to improve a generally depressing 
home situation and increase their own self-respect. 

*i find it very difficult to live off social security and because 
you've no independence, you can't do anything without 
social security ... I want to be independent. I don't want to 
have to rely on them, on a book, all my life, you know, so I 
prefer to be independent and hav\» my own money and know 
that I'm contributing, like, keeping myself." 
Several mothers wanted to get a job for the chance to meet people 
and to get away from the routine of every day at home with children, 
particularly if they found their children difficult to cope with, as well 
as because of the financial advantages in working. 10 mothers with 
children on the day nursery waiting list were single parents. Some of 
these mothers, trying to cope alone, mentioned feeling very depressed 
or even 'desperate' as in the following quotation. 

"He (child) drives me crazy. I've got to get him oot or, oh, I'll 
end up killin' him." 
A striking difference between non-users and mothers with children 



I cn of the mothers interviewed with children on the waitin^i list of the day nursery 
hved outside the area defined. Only mothers of children old enough to attend a 
nursery unit and on the waitmg hst were contacted. 

They were single parents at the time they applied although some had since married. 
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currently on a wailing list was that* whereas 6?'7 ot mothers in the 
latter category said that they found it difficult to cope with their 
children, only I9^-f of non-users or drop-outs said that they had 
problems in this respect.'^ An extrerr*! case is described by a mother 
who continually referred to her three-year-old as a *holy terrier*. 

"My mother's not fit to look nfter him because she's half 
crippled as it is, and he takes has oot o* her and everything. 
We leather him wf a slipper and he still does it o*er again no 
matter what you dae.'* 

Such description^ as "overactive* and "hyperactive* were common in 
the case ()1 children on waiting lists. 

"She's meant to be one of these hyperactive kids. She fell out 
of the window, at the other hou.se, onto the ci^ncrele . . . 
t here's nothing mentally wrong with her. 1 hey just found 
she was really active, really overactixe. I can*t cope with her. 
I just can*t. She just likes to go and go all the time." 

Whereas most mothers with children on wailing lists al nursery 
units had only waited for a few months,'^ most ot those with children 
on the da> nursery wailing list had already waited for six months lo a 
year In some cases, the situation had improved during this lime; for 
example, some single parents had married. Some had forgotten 
about their application in this time and were planning to take their 
children elseuhere. The situation of others had deteriorated. The 
children of tv\o of the mothers interviewed had been put into foster 
care. A single mother with a child eighteen months old .said that she 
felt that if she had been given a place twelve months ago everything 
would have been alt right but since then her family had not been able 
lo gi\e her 1 iiiancia^ assistance and she had accumulated considerable 
debts. 

"Tm really getting quite annoyed about it really. 1 mean, I 
didrft know it would take her (child) so long (to get a place). I 
was quite ama/ed (Miedayand 1 phoned up. I told her(ofticer 
in charge) that Pd heard that it an\bc^dy needed to get their 
child into the nursery fast like, then they got it automatically, 
but she t^ed to tell me that wasn*ae so.'* 

C\)nsequent'.y she could not allord \o go out. was depressed and 
found it difficult to cope with the child. 

Some mothers exprcs.scd resentment at the sNstem which kept 
them waiting for a day nursery place whilst others had them. I wd 
examples follow. 
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"Some days you feel so, you know, they're driving you round 
the twis*, and you've to wait and wait and wait. You feel like 
you should go and batter the kids and then take them up and 
get a place. That's true, though, if 1 went ufi.. drunk or 
something, they'd soon take tuem in." 

*i mean, it's just like being a one-parent family. I dinn'ae see 
what right 1 couldn'ae get him in and other people can get 
them in and go out and work. The only reason 1 never got 
him in is because I'm living with somebody else. 1 mean, it's 
stupid, really, and we didn'ae get family income supplement 
or nothing like that." 
Half of the mothers who had applied for a place at the day nursery 
did so themselves either from their own initiative, or because a friend 
or relative had recommended it. The others had been advised to apply 
by either a health visitor, social worker or family doctor for reasons 
connected with the mothers' or the children's health. However, it is 
interesting to note that, over the sample of children in this area as a 
whole, such professionals tended to encourage mothers to apply to 
nursery units or playgroups rather than the day nursery, and in some 
cases discouraged mothers from applying for a day nursery place. All 
of the mothers on waiting lists for places at nursery units had been 
encouraged to apply by a social worker, health visitor or, in one case, 
an educational home visitor.'** In many cases the reasoning was 
probably that it would be good for the child and the mother to have a 
break from each other. In an area where few gates close properly, 
where dogs roam the streets and where the roads carry a great deal of 
traffic, caring for under fives is a very demanding task. When you add 
to this the fact that mothers tended to have a lot of children, very little 
money, and a lack of places to take them and the fact that many of 
them had considerable other pressures on them — financial, 
personal, health and so on - it is perhapsacredit to them that any of 
them make the effort to take their children to playgroups and nursery 
units. Although most mothers did not stay with their children, the 
advantages gained from being given a break from the children were 
decreased by the disadvantages connected with taking them and 
collecting them with such a short period in between. Not only is it 
more difficult for mothers with a few young children but they also do 
not gain the same benefit as mothers with only one or two children, 
43% of the mothers interviewed said that their children had 
nowhere to play, 14% said that they could play in the street or on the 

I. olhian region has a scheme whereby certain chilc'rcn are visited regularly in their 
homes by an Educational Home Visitor who tries to get the mother interested in 
playmg with the child and in watching their chilu s development. Once the visits 
stop the child is tnor^* or less guaranteed a j;»ac'. in the nurserv unit to which the 
home visiii>r is attaehcd- 
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balconies ol their flats and another 9^7 said thai the children had 
nowhere to play unless they were accompanied. Apart from visits to 
the shops a great deal of the day is spent in the house, watching the 
television or du.ng housework. Although 24^7 mentioned visitinj^ 
relatives or friends often this was because the child would base 
somewhere out-of-doors to play duilng the visit which was 
something thev did not have at home. 

In this area there were two extreme reactions to multiple problems. 
Either the mothers could just keep all their children at home or. 
particularly if Ihey had fewer children and if their financial problems 
were uppermost/they could attempt to have their child looked after 
for the whole da> whilst they worked. The facilities that currently 
exist are the same as those which serve other less disadvantaged areas 
of the city» but here they lead to a situation in which there is too much 
demand for full-day care and vacancies in part-day nursery units and 
playgroups. The lack of suitability of either leaves many in between, 
namely mothers who feel unable to be separated from their young 
children, mothers who do not have a sufficiently routinised lite to be 
able to fit in with the requirements of such facilities, and mothers 
whose other problems require their more immediate attention. An 
example ot the latter is a mother of three under fives who has had no 
electricity in the housv' for a year because she cannot pay the t200 bilL 
She does not wish to be separated from hvr children. 

preler to have them with me all thj time than to have them 

away because, 1 think, the more relationship they have with 

their mother, the better the children." 
Howeser, meeting their basic ph>Nical requirements is a considerable 



'M his wee one's coming up to bab> foods, you know, she\s 
needing solids and I can't give her i ; because Tve nothing to 
heat it up on. Fair enough, it 1 tried 1 could heat it up on the 
fire, but if you don't base a lid on t gets full of smoke. h\ 
terrible on a Tuesday Vause the chip shops closed on a 
l uesdav, so we just make do with what we can." 

She did try to take her eldest child to a playgroup but found that she 
could not manage to lake all three children there, and back, twice. 



task. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

More nursery schools and classes are generally considered to be 
desirable. The part of this study which took place in Edinburgh 
shows, to some extent, what begins to happen when there is an 
adequa.e level of such provision. First, it is possible for thefacihty to 
admit more children to attend for two sessions each day. Some 
children therefore attend for longer periods ot time. Secondly, when 
there is no shortage of nursery unit places, questions of priority 
become largely irre'.'vant, and, when all the four-year-olds have 
places children can be admitted as soon as they are three years old. 
Some children therefore attend nursery units for two years betore 
they start primary school. Thirdly, if there is no shortage of places 
nursery units will admit any children of the lelevant age and will 
sometimes advertise to keep sufficient numbers ot children. This^ 
means that, increasingly, pressure is 

children. Mothers interviewed in this study often said that they took 
their child to a pre-.chool facility because all the children living 
nearbv went and if their children did not go they would have nobody 
to play with and would be the odd ones out. This is the immediate 
effect However, a longer terir effect is that their children may be 
missing something by not attending. They may be missing he 
opportunity of learning to mix with other children, being separated 
from their mothers, being able to cope with being told what to do by 
other adults, being accustomed to a routine, and so on. A danger is 
that whereas, before nursery schools and classes existed in s;gn>ncant 
numbers, the primary school teachers would not expect children 
coming to school to be used to being away from mother and coping 
with a classroom situation, they must now be increasingly taking 
these things for granted. With universal nursery education the child 
with a parent who does not send her may really be putting the child at 
a disadvantage simply because she has not been moulded m the way 
that the teacher now expects. 

Of course the child who does not attend a nursery unit may also be 
missing something in that it is intended to be a learning experience 
This brings us to the problem of the content of nursery education. A 
finding of this study was that mothers of older children, or children 
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who had attended a nursery unit for more than a year, were often 
concerned about their children becoming bored with it. This is even 
more likely to happen if more children attend for two sessions per 
day. The view was often expressed that the older children should be 
given some more formal instruction. 

"If youVe prepared to go to the bother of trailing your kid to 
nursery, then I think you dught to get what they need . . . 
reading, or anything the chi d seems to want to do. I think at 
four-and-a-half to five there's just not enough scope for 
them, in fact, they're entirely frustrated. They've played with 
sand and they've done with water, and anyway they can 
mostly do that at home. It's really socialising they go for and, 
1 thinic, at four-and-a-half they really want to start to do 
something more.'' 

And it was suggested thai there should not be such a rigid division 
between nursery and primary classes. 

*it's a lot to ask of a teacher to cope with three- and five-year- 
olds. The five-year-olds, not all of them, but some of them 
distinctly want to be doing something like counting, doing 
something on a counting frame or they want to be writing. I 
would like to see more of an interaction between the Infant, 
Primary 1 and nursery as 1 think it has some influence. Some 
of the primary Ts could perhaps come to the nursery if things 
were getting a bit heavy for them, you know, for part of :he 
day. Perhaps the older ones, you know, A^i and 5 year okis 
could sit in with the ^^rimary I for maybe slorytime, or doing 
the things that they do, you know, some painting. You find 
that they do it in a more disciplined way than a lot of four- 
and-a-half, five-year-olds are very ready for, you know. 1- 
would like to .see more swapping and less of a division • 
• between nursery and Primary 1." 

However, nursery education is not compulsory. Parents of primary 
school age children have to ensure that their children go to .school but 
parents of pre-school children do not have to bother to take and 
collect their children to nursery schools and classes. This would not 
mailer were it not for the fact that it has always been hoped that 
nursery education would have compensatory qualities. Even where 
nursery units are placed in disadvantaged areas middle class children 
from nearby catchment areas attend and mothers of the more needy 
children are often those who do not make the effort to take them. 
I hus, as our study of a disadvantaged area showed, the children can 
become doubly disadvantaged in a situation where the majority of 
children are experiencing some form of pre-school education. 
Probably from the point of view of these children, the best thing 
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would be for nursery education to be compulsory. In the present 
financial climate, apart from the ideological climate, this seems 
hardly likely to happen. 

Ideological climate is mentioned because one of the striking 
features of our present day culture is its child-oriented nature. It is 
hardly necessary to make this statement in this the International Year 
of the Child. Thus, over half the mothers that we talked to believed 
that their place was at home with their pre-school children, despite 
the fact that they had given up careers, free time and many other 
things to bring this about Many went to considerable personal 
inconvenience to take their children to pre-school groups because it 
was believed to be to the child's advantage to go, A sizeable minority 
were not willing to do this, and carried on with their careers but some, 
particularly those who had to work for financial reasons, felt guilty 
and worried about the fact that they were not following the currently 
accepted pattern. 

Nursery schools and classes are not the answer to their child care 
problems for parents who need or wish to work full-time. In fact, in 
some cases the children do not get nursery unit experience because 
their mothers work full-time and the unit's hours are not long 
enough. Even part-time working mothers may find the session times 
inappropriate. Of course, nursery units are not designed for this 
purpose and, apart from isolated exceptions^, this has not generally 
been thought to be important. On the contrary, the usual ideological 
position is that parents should be actively involved in the activities of 
the nursery units as well as the pre-school playgroups which their 
children atten^i. The actual parental involvement with nursery units 
was found in this study, in line with others, to be minimal. The 
majority of mothers were pleased to be relieved of the company of 
their children for a short while and were glad to hand them over to 
tra ned personnel. They did not feel pressure to stay at the unit; on the 
contrary, they sometimes felt unwelcome, and since they were 
satisfied with the facility did not generally feel moved to lend a hand 
with administrative matters. This was seen as largely in the hands of 
the local authority anyway. The arguments put forward on all sides 
were that it was good for mothers to have a break from their children. 



' lottcn. h.. 'hxtunded day nursery'. Times hlducaiumal Supplement . 14th heb. 
1975. describes extended day scheme in a nursery school 

Association Ot County Councils: Under Fives, London. 1977. p26. ••Preliminary 
arrangements have been made in Lambeth in co-operation with two l(Kal nursery 
schools whereby children will be looked after alter schoo\ hours at one ol 
l^mbeth\ day centres. I his idea is to be extended and 'n Ishngton projects were 
started in September. 1976 under which the borough have funded extended day 
care tor nursery pupils at two primary schools with nursery classes where it is telt 
that the needs (^1 working mothers ment such prinjsion and will lead to more 
children m need ol nursery education being admitted to classes." 
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particularly if they had younger children to care for, and it was good 
for the children to mix with others of the same age. Nursery schools 
and classes, in general, have little to offer mothers themselves except 
a little freedom, if it can be called that - in view of the fact that most 
of them spent this time doing housework or shopping. 

Although pre-schooi playgroups initially came into being as an 
alternative for children who did not have access to a nursery school or 
class, they are now preferred by some mothers. They offer the mother 
more. There is more parental mvolvement with playgroups than with 
education authority provision although our study found many more 
parents who would rather not be involved than those who would. 
However, they have a certain attractive informality and friendliness 
which led some mothers to prefer them to other types of provision. 

"At the playgroup, all the mothers gathered in the morning 
and would stand and blether for half an hour and then go 
home. 1 miss that, I miss not talking to the other mothers. At 
the nursery whe.c iliC children are, there's only a third of the 
children at one time and you only meet the odd mother going 
in and out. We don't stand and chat in a group like we used 
to." 

There is a danger that, if free nursery education is available for 
everyone for whom it is practicable, playgroups will find it difficult to 
survive in urban areas. To date, only in isolated cases has the increase 
in nursery education facilities led to the closing of playgroups, but 
there are some examples and more could be expected. 

•*ln luist Lothian there is a pattern of playgroups reducing 
particularly where nursery schools have opened up in the 
past three years and a subsequent emphasis on mother-and- 
toddler groups.*'^ 

Miire generally the characteristics of playgroup entrants are 
changed. Playgroups become a facility for younger children. Many 
parents, who have access to both types of facilities, have, or plan to 
take their children to a nursery unit for the year before they start 
school and to a playgroup for the year before that. Private 
playgroups are less affected by this movement. Often this would seem 
to be because the groups are believed to offer something special. In 
seme cases, they specially prepare children for entrance 
exaniinalions for independent or grant-aided schr*ols. 

Playgroups are likely to remain the most suitable facility for rural 
' areas because of the shortage of children in any one primary school 
catchment area and the impracticability of taking pre-school children 

■ yi]tualu>n trjiTi ;i qucslionni^irc completed hv a representative of I'list I uthian 
Sovial Wurk Department. 
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much further than about a mile. In fact, even now, pre-schor 1 groups 
in villages are often playgroups and mother-and-toddler groups^ 
combined so as to keep sufficient numbers to make the group 
worthwhile. An example is Highland region where a Social Work 
Department representative said the following. 

"Some playgroups have no lower age limit due to the nature 

of rural population/' 
Playgroups and mother-and-toddler groups provide an opportunity 
for mothers to talk to each other and to escape the isolation of their 
own homes. Many mothers in all the areas we studied said that they 
did not see enough people to talk to d uring the day and d id not get out 
without their children as much as they would like to < 

**! sit and talk to myself most of the time or watch the telly, 

through boredom." 

"This is the trouble. 1 don^t see, 1 don't really know anybody. 
Nobody at all. As 1 say, I lived in a village before." 
**I normally take them with me — mind you. It's nice to get 
out on your own, to get on a bus with no buggy or toddler to 
carry on a bus with you. Likes on a Saturday, I enjoy going 
out to work. 1 just go on my own. If 1 didn't work on a 
Saturday, I'd want to get away." 
There are mother-and-toddler groups all over Scotland. As there 
are no legal requirements for such groups to register with their Social 
Work Departments in the way that there are for playgroups, only a 
few regions could supply us with information about their numbers. 
Those that did are Fife with 47, Central with 27, Tayside with 1 5 and 
East Lothian with 17. The latter pointed out that the numbers of 
mother-and-toddler groups are increasing. Let us consider them for a 
moment. 

! Mother-and-toddler groups provide an opportunity lor mothers with young 
children to meet together whilst their children play fora few hoursa week. Mothers 
have to stay with their children and usually run the group themselves. 

* In the city centre area 1 8% of ihe mothers said thai they did not see enough people 
to talk to during the day. 24% in the outskirts area and 27% in the rural area said 
the same thing. 19% of the rural sample lived in houses in which it is more than one 
mile to the nearest house except for next door in the case of semi-detached houses 
(5%) The percentages of children who did not have many pre-school children 
living nearby are 22% in the city cemrc. 25% in the outskirts area and 38%. in the 

rural area. . u i i. 

28% said that tliey did not get out without their children as much asihey would like 
in the daytime and 28% said they did not get out as much as they would like in the 
evening. 

In our disadvantaged area 2''% of the respondents who were not currently using 
pre-school provision said that they did not have any relatives living in the area and 
42% said that they had no friends living in the area- A situation no doubt 
exacerbated by the high rate of mobihiy in the ar^a. 
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Our evidence suggests thai in Lothian Region they are a middle- 
r,ass phenomenon.'^ They are intended for the mother as much as the 
child. It is a formalised way of letting children and mothers gw't 
together. Some mothers described their less formal arrangements for 
such getting together and lor such child caring. One suspects that an 
attraction of a mother-ai.d-toddler group which meets in hired 
premises is the relaxation g iined from not having to watch that one's 
own furnishings and fittings will recover from the onslaught (just as it 
is becoming increasingly popular to hire facilities for children's 
partie.^). 

"They (mothers) just sort of sit around and chat amongst 
themselves. So, from that point of view it*s quite nice, 
because it gives us a chance to sort of talk to each other. 
Hecause ,■ 1 find, sometimes if he (child) has a friend here, so 
much depends on the kind of mood they're in. You know, 
they can be quite obstreperous sometimes back home and 
you lind that you spend half the afternoon sorting out the 
battles whereas there, you lyiow, you can sort of *sit back." 
Apart from certain special groups, for example, mother-and-toddler 
groups \or handicapped children, they do not appear to be being 
attended by mothers and children who heed them the most. Mothers 
living in the disadvantaged area in which we carried out our studv of 
people not currently using other types of pre-school facilities, were 
unlikely to go to a mother-and-toddler group. 

Mothers such as these with multiple problems need some kind of 
flexible provision where they can take their children whenever they 
can manage it, and where they can leave the children if necessary, or 
stay and be given some personal help, it this is what they require. 
*f hey need a facility in which children of any age are welcome and in 
whicli the children do not have to present a particular kind of 
appearance, or be required, for example, to be potty tramed. It is not 
the building but the atmosphere and attitudes of the staff freed from 
the more usual and formal administrative restrictions of such 
facilities, which is important. If Children's Centres cai. manage this 
then this form of joint Social Work and Education Department* 
provision may be an answer for the future for such areas. However a 
grave danger is that rather than flexibility being gained, it will be lost 
by the one central institution pushing out the multiplicity and variety 
of existing provision. 

Our data suggests that motiiers currently using local authority day 
nursery provision are generally satisfied with it. The main criticisms 
came from mothers who would have preferred to have been looking 

' When manual and non* manual a i lenders are compared CTii Sq = 24. 2i^. F is 
less ihan 0.2%. 

TUC working parly repori: Thv under- five^. Uindon. 
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after their children themselves. Day nurseries appear to be the most 
flexilUc type of provision of any that mothers in Lothian region were 
using because they were open for the longest hours and allowed 
mothers considerable leeway in terms of when to leave and collect 
^i: children. There is little parental involvement but this in most 
caf^es would not be realistic in view of their reasons for being given 
priority placements. Perhaps the main comment to be made here is 
that there is not enough of this type of provision for those who need 
it. In addition, some who need it do not want it and some who would 
like it cannot have it. Let us examine the characteristics of 8uch 
groups. 

Unless some children are to become doubly disadvantaged it is 
important either that such facilities provide educational experiences 
of the same standards as those provided by nursery schools, or that 
arrangements are made for children to go to nursery schools and 
classes for part of the day. Problems associated with travelling 
between day nurseries and nursery units have, in Lothian region, led 
to experiments with nursery teachers in day nurseries. However, the 
more attractive day nurseries become, the more likely mothers are to 
want to send their children. In particular, mothers who wish to work 
will become increasingly dissatisfied with a situation where they 
would be eligible for a place if they were a single pareijt or an 
alcoholic, or if they had got themselves into a great deal of debt, but 
not because they wish to work. An improved childminding service 
might be part of this answer but major improvements, from the 
mothers' point of view, would seem to require changing this service to 
such an extent that it would be almost unrecognisable. It is the very 
advantages of the childminder that make it disadvantageous to the 
mother and child. Namely, it is the fact that the childminder can look 
after her own family at the same time as earning some money that 
often makes her offer that service for the few years before her own 
children go to school. However, the fact that the minder has her own 
family to look after, is in her own home, and is probably only 
interested in the occupation for a few years, has disadvantages for the 
mother and child. ^ For example, if training was compulsory and if 
the minding was carried out outside the minder's home, the mothers 
might prefer it, butthe people mindingat present would probably not 
continue. 

The people using day nursery provision although not really 
wanting it are mothers who have to work for financial reasons. There 
are often arguments advanced about payments being m^ide to 
mothers for staying at home to look after their children. In terms of 
the general population this seems unrealistic But financial assistance 
ought to be such that unmarried, single, widowed, separated and 

' Mayall and Peine: op.cit. 
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divorced parents can manage not to go out to work if this is what they 
want. It may he that such people would more often choose to stay at 
home with their children but many may, in fact, prefer the contact 
with others which going out to a job provides rather than the lonely 
self-sufficiency of staying at home with a child. 

On the other hand, many mothers felt that there was unwelcome 
pressure on them to make them work. The first example below from a 
married woman living in our city centre area suggests financial 
pressure and the second suggests the pressure of public opinion. 
"I don't know anybody that doesn't work, that can afford to 
be a fall-time mother, housekeeper or whatever. Really, 
that's true. 1 don't know anybody at all that doesn't work. A 
few years back none of us worked. Occasionally, we'd maybe 
have a wee part-time jobat night. You know, it would last for 
two months until we got fed up with it. It was just a case of 
getting out. But now, it really is sheer necessity. Well, not 
sheer necessity, I mean, to be able to try and live how you 
used to 1 think that's how bad it is." 
"1 think these days women are led to believe they're cabbages 
v'ien they're at home. You know, even working in a fish 
factory is better than working at home, which is quite 
ridiculous really, 'cause, 1 mean, one can find more to 
interest oneself at home than in a fish factory . . You're 
made to feel that 'Are yo«' doing anything?', you know, 
'Oh no, I'm just a housewife.' 1 think there's an awful 
pressure on housewives now." 
1 think the latter is felt by a minority and suggest that many more of 
the mothers who work out of necessity would go happily to work it 
the attitudes of the general public were not so firmly set in the view 
that young children suffer if their mothers are not with them all the 
time. It would seem that there is no evidence for this anyway.** Of 
course, many mothers want to stay at home because they enjoy 
spending time with their children. This was carried to the extreme by 
some mothers hving in the disadvantaged area we studied who seem 
to be incapable of managing without their children's company even 
for the short period whilst they attend a playgroup or a nursery 
school. 

Mothers v^ho do stay al home for the child-rearing years, \n the 
present employment situation, often are making a personal sacrifice 
in career terms although they may not be aware of it when they stop 
work. They should be made aware of it. Is it right that our society 
educates and trains men and women to expect the same things ot life 

'r^ Smith. fV. 'How many pci.ple can a young child ted secure wilh"^\ .Ww Socieiy, 
SLst Mav 1979. 
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and then expects women to give them up if they become pregnant'^'^ 
We can only otier the usual answers, namely re-training 
opportunities and an emphasis on the re-employment of older 
married women. 

The argument is often advanced that women do not want to work 
but, as is argued in the case of parental involvement in playgioups, 
they may not know what they want until they try it. Our results 
suggest that most women do now see child-rearing as a transitional 
phase in which it is necessary for them to devote most of their time 
and attention to their children, and then return to some kind of 
employment. If adequate facilities were provided and mothers 
believed that their children were not suffering and might be actually 
gainfng, and if they had not had a break from employment in which 
they lost their confidence in their ability, even if not that ability, how 
many would seize the opportunity of carrying on? Comparisons with 
other countries''* suggest that where facilities for the children of 
working mothers exist more mothers work. However, they are state 
facilities. A dependence on public demand creating a need for private 
provision has resulted in the childminding service and expensive 
private nur^^c es. Alternatively, a need for bbour encourages 
employers to ^ rovide their workers with facilities. 1 he growth in the 
demand for full-day care continues invincibly but it is still from a 
minority of mothers of under-fives. It would require a great deal of 
pressure to get the necessary political decisions made at the national 
level for any state systems to be instituted. 

There is, however, a demand trom the majority for nursery 
education and playgroup facilities. It is difficult to think beyond what 
exists at present. As was mentioned earlier in this report, the only 
mothers who talked about any facilities different from the ones that 
exist in Scotland at present were those who had lived in another 
country. Similarly, when asked about the hours of attendance and so 
on most mothers' immediate response was to say that the hours suited 
them because they accepted them as fact and had fit their lives around 
them. Only one mother of a child looked after by a childminder 
mentioned Saturday attendance and yet why should children not be 
able to go to a pre-school facility on a Saturday? 

I hey (childminders) dinnae watch kids on a Saturday. To 
me, it's stupid really because a lot of people do work on a 
Saturday, so what do they do with their kids on a Saturday. 
Vm lucky because 1 am slaying with my Mum and Dad, but 
what do the people whove no' got their Mum and Dad 

Macka>. .A.. Wilding. P and (teor^e. V . Steranvpcs Of Kfalv And f 'vtnalv Httlvs 
'\nd f ^ir fnflucfUT On Pi'(ffih''\ / uttmU's To Onv Parent h'anultvs, 79-92. 

{-.xamples are Denmark. Belj^ium and Sweden aceorciing lo fijiures qiioled in ihe 

TUC working* party report, op. cit. 
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Staying with them do? Dump them on a neighbour or 
something? You know, I think that*s stupid/' 
This was a study of parental demand as expressed in a particular 
situation. What people Laid they wanted was bounded by what they 
knew about, which in turn was related lo what fexist in the locality of 
their homes. It was when something gave people a special need or a 
need for special facilities' » that they were likely to question the 
adequacy of v'h<it currently existed. 

In the area where at first there seemed in some ways to be the least 
demand, in fact there was the most demand. Let me explain. In the 
mixed social class areas studied there was a great deal of demand in 
terms of the percentage of children actually using pre-school 
facilities. This demand was broadly speaking satisfied. Certain 
problems arose in the rural areas because of a shortage of nursery 
education and, less frequently, playgroup facilities, nearby. 
However, in the disadvantaged area studied although there vere 
more non-users there was actually more demand. However, the 
demand was for full-day places rather than part -day sessions in 
nursery units and playgroups. All the facilities reported considerable 
pressure on their full-day places and the day nursery had people, 
whom they had defined as priority cases, on the waiting list for a year 
and more. Many mothers did not consider it to be worth the effort of 
taking their children to a facility for a short session, partly because of 
other difficulties such as finance and younger children, but also 
because of their particular attitude towards their pre-school children. 
These were not the kind of mothers who worried about whether they 
were buying the most educational toys, disciplining their children 
correctly, following the correct procedures in potty training, or 
sending them to the best playgroup. They were the kind of mothers 
who said that if their child did not want to go to playgroup there was 
nothing that they could do about it, who let their children play 
around until the afternoon without getting dressed, and whosaid that 
they did not like being parted from their under-fives even though they 
played outside out of the mother's sight all day long. The feeling of 
powerlessness over their children's actions and the degree of 
tolerance of them is amusingly illustrated by the example of a other 
whose young boy frequently hails taxis. 

'*What he likes most is sitting in taxis. He keeps signalling for 
taxis and when the taxi man stops, and you've got to get in 
the taxi. That s one problem IVe got with money is him 

n In the mixed social class areas studied there were 4 children with some kmd of 
mental handicap. 6 with some physical handicap and 7 with a medical condition 
which gave them special requirements. They represent less than 3%ol the sample. 
In addition. 24 (4%) children came from families m which some other member of 
the family had some illness or handicap and this required special attention. 
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Stopping taxis because he does that a lot when we go out. 
And when he sees me dressed up and at the bus stop waiting 
for a bus, well, he'll put his hand out and waves for a taxi and 
the taxi driver thinks I'm wanting it. So I get in it, I just get in 
it just the same for i im 'cause I've got to keep him happy 
sometimes as well." 

Some of these mothers then wanted full-day care and could not get 
it and some needed something that was not offered by existing 
facilities. However, they are the ones who are least likely to ask for 
any kind of facilities themselves. They are the ones who will need the 
most encouragement to use anything that is provided. They are also 
the ones who need a facility which is flexible to the extreme if it is to 
have some chance of fitting their various and varying needs. 

Postscript 

This study was planned at a time when vast expansion of nursery 
school and nursery class provision appeared to be underway. Thus, it 
was interesting to study areas in Edinburgh where there was already 
enough provision for all the three- to five-year-olds who wanted it — 
even if this would not have been the type of provision that their 
mothers would hav? ideally liked — as this gave a chance to see the 
extent fo which people would be satisfied with the state of affairs the 
local authorities were working towards. 

Now, in Aiitumn 1979, with everywhere discussion of cutbacks and 
closures in iiursery education provision, the relevance of the overall 
finding that, in the present ideological climate, the majority of people 
are satisfied with educational provision as it currently exists, has been 
pushed forward into the future. However, a most important message 
for the present is that many of the children most likely to be in need of 
pre-school education understood in compensatory terms, are those 
that are the least likely to be getting it. If economies are made by 
cutting full-day places they will be even less likely to get it. 
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SUMMARY 



There are different levels of pre-school provision in different parts 
of Scotland. There are not only differences between regions, but also 
between divisions and within divisions of each region This is partly 
because of geographical and physical limitations but also because of 
different priorities and policies of the former authorities and 
currently the regions, and the efficiency with which they have utilised 
money made available by central government. 

In three geographically distinct socially mixed areas, within 
Lothian Region, namely city centre, outskirts of the city and rural, 
the pattern of usage was related to the kind of facilities that existed in 
the a?eas in which they lived. Most of the 3-5 year old age-group who 
did not attend a nursery unit or a day nursery went to a playgroup 
Although 1 5% of the three- to five-year-olds in our sample were not 
currently using any pre-school facilities, most of them were likely to 
bSfore they started primary school. Mothers of less than 4%did not 
intend takinfi them anywhere before they went to school. 

W people changeVtween facilities if they are not ^ 
the one they are using, or if they think that something else would now 
suit their child better, and some localities have enough provisic n of 
different types to enable mothers to exercise this freedom of choice 
In Scotland, in general, and in Lothian region, >n particular the 
people who are unlikely to have much choice about ^h'^h P[f r^c,'^""^ 
provision to use are, first, those living in villages or in isolated houses 
second, those living in the more 'disadvantaged', more highly 
noDulated, areas where there are large numbers of young famihes, 
and thi^rd, people, other than single parents or other priority cases, 
who require full-day care for their child. 

It is obviously not possible for the physical and temporal aspects of 
pre-school facilities to suit ev^ry mother. In many cases, it seemed as 
though the mothers took the facility opening hours as a g'ven and fi 
in other aspects of their lives around them. In city areas where here is 
a variety of provision mothers can, within limits, choose the type of 
facility which best meets their requirements. The group most satisfied 
with, for example, the hours were mothers who took their children to 
Ty nurseries. In these cases the long opening hours of the facility 
meam the greatest flexibility from the mothers' point of view. 
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An attempt to influence the pattern of demand by advertisins 
facilities in a given locality led to the following conclusions. Most 
mothers with children the appropriate age to attend playgroups and 
nursery units know, at least, of their existence. It seems useful to 
think of it as a working knowledge of the system. I'haf is, they either 
know enough about it, or know someone who knows enough about it 
to get their child in. At least, that is true of an area where there was no 
shortage of places in these types of facility. Therefore, telling people 
about facilities may give them more knowledge, but in the majority of 
cases it does not affect their actions. They do not take their children 
away from existing facilities and most of them still apply to the 
nearest facility. 

The reason that most mothers in our sample gave for taking their 
child to a nursery unit or a playgroup was that the child would benefit 
from the experience. Those mentioned ranged from having the 
opportunity to play with other children of their own age, being in the 
^pbmpany of their friends from the neighbourhood, taking them away 
from the home environment which they were now finding boring, to 
gaining educational stimulation, a preparation for school, and a 
training on being independent. The most common reason given for 
taking children to day-nurseries or day*-carers was that the single 
parent had to work, and in some cases, study. The second major 
reason was some kind of stress situation as interpreted by the mother 
although it may nave been seen more in terms of child development 
by the people allocating places. All the mothers of children with 
childminders were working or studying. The major criticisms of the 
activities in which the children engage at nursery units and 
playgroups related to a lack of direct teaching, a lack of structuring of 
activities, and a lack of variety. Mothers of children reaching primary 
school entrance age were more likely to make such comments than 
mothers of younger children. There is more movement out of 
playgroups than out of nursery units for non-practical reasons. This 
is to some extent because these facilities are seen as steps in a 
sequence of stages in children's pre-school careers. None of the 
mothers currently taking their children to a day nursery, daycarer or 
childminder said that they did not like the activities in which their 
children engaged whilst they were there. However, some mothers had 
taken their children away from daycarers or childminders. 

The overall picture of the facilities attended by children in our 
sample is certainly not one of extensive parental participation, at any 
level, in the activities of the facility. A few playgroups actively 
encourage parents to attend sessions by having a rota of mother 
helpers and these account for the majority of cases of parental 
involvement. The reason most frequently given for not wishing to be 
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actually present at sessions was a lack of conl idcnce in their own and 
other parents' abilities. . 

Those mothers that made their own arrangements to have their 
children looked after for some part of the day by a childtnmder did 
not express any concern about the effect on their children. However, 
mothers who had been provided with daycare places^by the Social 
Work Department were much less likely to be satisfied. This may 
have been because they did not choose the particular daycarers 
themselves or because being separated from their children was forced 
upon them rather than their choosing to work. Mothers with tree 
places in local authority day nursery were generally appreciative ot 
advamages to themselves and their children. There was very little 
parental involvement in day nursery provision. 

In order to contrast the characteristics of positive and negative 
non-users, non-users living in a 'disadvantaged* area were 
interviewed. The latter were found to be reluctant not to h.-.ve the 
company of iheir children during the day, even though in some cases 
they recognised that it might benefit the child to go to a playgroup or 
nurserv unit. They seemed to give more attention to the children s 
own statements than would generally be expected with children of 
pre-school age. Some did not like having to take their child to the 
facility and some were incapable of managing because their lives were 
not sufficiently routinised. In other cases, satisfying the basic 
physical needs of their children was as much as they could manage. 
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INTERVIEW STl DY OF THE INFI I FNC E OF PROVISION 
ON PARENTAL DEMAND AND I SAGE 



Because demand for places can be expected to vary wi(h their 
availability, geographically and temporally, and provision vary 
according to differing altocations of resources, policies and rates of 
childbirth, the main value of documenting existing demand and 
supply is that it contributes towards our understanding of the 
dynamic relationship between them. A study was- therefore 
designed to examine the influence of provision on parental 
demand and utilisation and the relationship between these two. 

What kind of pre-school facilities parents say they would like for 
children of particular ages and for what period of time is 
influenced by their perception of what alternatives exist both in 
general and in the area in which they live. This relationship is also 
romplicated by the fact that what mothers say they would like to 
use is not always- the same as what they actually use when they 
have the opportunity to do so. This may be because they are not 
aware that this opnortunity exists' or it may be that the 
implications have n-.it been seriously considered when statements 
about what they would like are made. 

Because our interest, as stated, was in the dynamic relationship 
between the actual provision in a given locality and the preferences 
and usage by mothers in that locality, interviewing every mother 
with a pre-school child living in that locality was more appropriate 
^ than taking random samples of mothers as might researchers 
interested in demand per se. A primary school catchment area 
provided a convenient unit, An additional reason for selecting a 

» A. Jnsepli. lindcr hive in I dinburgh. I PAfi. Pamphlet .V 1974. reports that s(ime 
miJthers did not tr\ to get theiTchtldrcn into corporation nursenes because they 
thought tha! the waiting lists were too long. 
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primary school catchment area was that the Plowden Report- 
suggested that nursery facilities should be located near primary 
schools and many nursery classes attached to primary schools 
already exist. If the primary school is within travelling distance of 
all this age group of children in the area, it is presumably 
theoretically within reach of mothers and their 3, 4 and 5 year 
olds. 

lAKI.l 28 
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fuciliix 


Slock bridge 


Nursery clas> 




2 playgroups 




I)a> nurscr\ 


London Street 


Nurscr\ c!a.s> 




fMa\ group- 




Prix ale playgroup 


(iraccmouni 


Nurserv cla.ss' 




IMa>gioup 


(iitlord 


Nurser\ class 


Humble 


IMavgroup 


Salti>iin 


IMa\ group 


Dirlelon 


Playgroup 


Lala& Soutra 




Horthwick 




1 emple 


PIa>group 


Cousland 


Playgrou p 


I orphichen 


IMa>group 


Bridgend 


Pla\ group 



Cii\ centre 



Rural 



61) 
4K 
M) 

50 
20 
12 

50 
25 

5U 
II 
14 
17 
0 
0 
15 
9 

20 
.^0 



' Moiher-.ind-lodiller groups are nol included 

* A second pla\ group on the boundiir\ between pnniar\ schoi^l eaiehmeni areas has 
24 places. 

' Manv children Irom ihjsarea go loanursLr> schooUnh 1 50 places ni theadiommg 
prjmar> school ealchmeni area. 

Area of residence influences supply and demand. Localities 
differ in the amount and type of provision. There may be varying 
opportunities for women to work; differing problems with respect 
to travelling to work, taking children to pre-school facilities, and 
finding relatives and so on to look after children. To maximise 
these differences we studied three geographically distinct areas, 
namely a city centre area, an area on the outskirts of the city and 
several villages. The distinction was made in terms of the 

• f 'hiUlren anii iheir I'rimary SchonU. a report ol the C entral AdMsory Council tor 
F.ducalion (l-ngland). vol T report H.M.S.O. 1966. 
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availability of work for women in the immediate vicinity and the 
type of prc-school facilities provided in their primary school 
catchment area. In city centre areas, child care facilities are more 
concentrated and mothers can generally find full-time or part-time 
work without travelling very far. An outskirts area would be 
interesting in that mothers travelling to work in the city 
theoretically could choose between, or try to gain places in, 
facilities in either their home or their work area. Although in many 
rural areas there are no pre-school facilities at all we selected a 
village in which there was, unusually, a nursery class and several 
villages with playgroups so that the responses of mothers about 
what sort of facilities they would like would not be completely 
hypothetical. Their children could have experienced or be 
experiencing some form of pre-school education or care if desired. 
The available facilities in the area studied are listed in Table 28. 

It was necessary to select socially mixed areas for study because we 
wanted to look at the influence of social class characteristics on the 
relationship between supply and demand.' 



Methadologv 

Throughout the study a qualitative methodology was employed. 
That is, account was taken of the subjects' inner perspective or 
definitions of the situation as well as their outer perspective of the 
objective situation. 

"In order to predict behaviour, sociologists have to 
understand the complex processes that precipitate human 
interaction. To understand these cotnplex processes, 
sociologists must obtain infprmation relevant to the various 
attitudinal, situational and environmental factors that 
compose the real world for those under investigation."" 
This 'action' approach emphasises that whether behaviour is 
rational must be determined on the basis of investigation. The notion 
of rationality is it.self complex. For example, Simon' suggests three 
possible types of rationality. 

An action would be 'objectively' rational if it maximised given 
values in a given situation, 'subjectively' rational if it maximised 
attainment in terms of the subject's awareness of the various 

' ' I i/aid. The Objectives and Organisatmn ol I d m alm na I and Day Care Sor\iccs 
for Young Children'. Oxfuril Review of luhaaiu'n. I . .1. 1975. 2 1 1 -22 i . repdrts that 
in two locaUties in London there were no social cla.ss dilleience.s in the pattern ol 
demand itselt. 

< W J hilstead. ^u^/i'O/iir .V/pf/io/fjfi. Markham. ('hn.a{!0. 1970. 6-7. 
' H. A. Simon. Admini.strati\c Behaviour. A Study ot Decision Making I'rocc.s.se.s in 
AUmmiiiraiive Ofnanisaium. New York. Macmillan. I94K. 76-77 
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alternatives open to him, and ^personally* rational it it was oriented to 
the individuaPs goals. 

huriher, since the classic experiment ol l,a Piere^ comparing 
\erbal and !U)n-\erbal behaviour, strong empirical evidence has 
supported the idea thai there may be no relationship between what 
people sa> and what they dii.' The perspective adopted in this 
research is, therelorc, that it is a "messy world'V 

**Where the same people will make different utterances 
under diflercnt conditions and will behave dilferently in 
different situations, and will say one thing while doing 
another/'" 

InieiMcvMng is a highl\ suitable technique for gaining the type ol 
intorniatu>n required b\ this study because it allows free rein to the 
respondent, can be both subtle and flexible and can bring out the 
\ariet\. reservations and ambiguities, the principles and the 
expedient exceptions lo principle. However, a constant theme in the 
rescitich design is the comparison ol verbal responses and actual 
actions Members ot the research team carried out personal 
inUT\u'W^ wiih the mothers so that suchqualitatisedataastheabove 
cDUkl he i^M, lined. It was thus possible for the interviewer to ask a 
range ol struct iired questions and to provide standard descriptions of 
\aru>us t\pes ol facilities it the interviewee required them, but also 
allowed sullicieni Uexibility for the interviewer to ask probing 
questions where she felt thai the standard ones did not give the 
nu)lher opportunity to provide an adequate explanation of her 
teelmgs or her situation. 

In order lo create a situation in which the maximum amount of 
inlorination could be gained from the mothers and to create a 
situation in which they fell free to express themselves the interviewers 
weie Ireed lioni the necessity ot writing everything down by tape- 
recording Ihe interviews. A small cassette recorder was used. Inmost 
siiuaiions ii did not appear to inlluence the flow of conversation but 
II mothers did not wish to be recorded. 

In the design ot the schedule, care was taken ti^ provide checks on 
the extent to which the nunher was giving socially acceptable or 
simpK unci)nsidered responses, hor example, when a mother 
indicated a desire to send her child lo a nursery .school she was asked 
questions ahoul the practical implications i^f ihis. such as whethershe 
knew (he tiours involved, whether she could get anyone to look after 

K I I .1 I'u'v. •■■Xniuulv'N VN AvIiom.n". Sthful lurn^. \y. h)34. 2U)-2.^7 
I V\ I \1ilU il. Nv t ihcN ihc "ilisp.miKs bcUsccii l.ilk .uul ;kI um" ,is "ifu- ^ rnir.H 
isu-ifHuj.iI.it'KMl pr i»hicni o\ ifu- ncu'iuo" AUmIiiuIoIo^u .il C 'ihim'uiu i. ot 

iht s.n,nWiij.'\ lil K nim Kulpc' tnin i, an Jnw na/ i>f Sm itihi\:\ lf» |W4(), ^|f. \\{} 
I IhuiNilK'i WtMijs ,uid 1 StKial S^iciucs ;in«' .^mI I'oIka'. .S<'i/</i' 
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her other children whilst she took this one and whether suitable 
transj'ort existed. 

Categorisation and coding of the data followed the Newson 
pattern. 

'it is essential to our technique that we do not settle on 
even preliminary categorisation until we have finished pilot 
interviewing; and our full coding schedule is not finalised 
until we have completed about a hundred interviews and can 
see how the data is patterning. It is also true that the more 
freely an area has been explored in conversation, the greater 
confidence one can have in finally assigning coding 
categories to tr>e respondent's replies; even if by that time one 
is uncomfortably aware of elusive subtleties which would be 
ill served by any coding scheme.""^ 

For our project, this meant the following. 

{ 1 ) We conducted approximately 20 pilot interviews to develop an 
interview schedule and an initial coding schedule. Detailed 
discussions between team members, with the aid of tape-recordings 
took place during this stage, in order to improve (a) the schedule, and 
(b) interviewing techniques. 

(2) After completing approximately 100 of the 600 interviews the 
coding schedule was more or less finalised although discussions 
about the coding continued. 



The interview responses were coded back in the office by listening 
to the tape recording. At this time interesting quotes were also 
selected. 

The coded maierial was placed on punch cards and the analysis 
carried out by computer with the use of S.P.S.S. programmes. 

In view of the small numbers of respondents in each category when 
any more detailed analyses were carried out only simple statistical 
techniques were useful. The x^ test of significance was generally 
applied. 

There is obviously more data than that presented hereJ^ The issues 
chosen for discussion in the report are those that emerged during the 
progress of the research and from the final analysis. 



New.son. J. and H.. *Parcnlal Koies and Social Context', in Shipman. M.I), (lid). 
Vw ()r^ani\athm and Impacf of Social Hesrarch. .V. t ori^tnal ca.s" stuJu's m 
eduvaH(in and hchavioural snen c. Rouilcdgc. 1^76. 
"' Additional tables and copies ol sLhcdules can he obtained Irom the Scottish 
Council tor Research in Kducalion. 
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The Sample 

Mothers of pre-school children were initially identified by the lists 
provided by Lothian Region Education Department. In addition, 
each respondent was asked where the nearest pre-school children 
li' Table 29 gives the sample size in relation to the size of 
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10 




197 


256 


7 


19 


loial 


?iS6 




16 


34 



population in each area. Very few people refused to be interviewed 
outright but some who created difficulties about when they could be 
interviewed were described as re|"i!sals. The interviewers returned to 
each house several times at different times of the day before it was 
decided that the person sh ild be classified as 'Not contacted'. 

In most cases, the mother was interviewed with no other adult 
present { Table 30). Fathers and grandmothers were interviewed when 
they were responsible for looking after the child for the major part of 
every day. When both parents were present attention wasfocussed on 
the mother. 
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TABl.t30 



INlEKVlHWRlISHONDESr 



Respondent 




Mother 




lather 




Mother and father 


1 } 
2 


Grandmother 


Total 


58() 



The demographic information given in Tables 31-36 was obtained 
during the course of the interviews with the exception of the type of 
housing in Table 33 which was simply observed and recorded by the 
interviewers. 



TABl.r.31 

NUMBEROKIMMIGRAM FAMILIES 





Both parent s 


Mother 


Stockbridgc 
London Street 
Gracemount 
Ruralareas 


3 
7 
2 

0 


0 
0 
1 
I 


Total 


12 


2 


Percentage ot sample' 2'*; 0.3'? 



- Peison^ with neiihcr parent born in UK (Census. 197 i ) Scotland 2.5'^!, l.olhmn 
Region 2.5%, Edinburgh City 2.9^. 

1 ABLE 32 

NUMBEROE l.ONE PAREN IS BY AREAOE RESIDENCE' 





a tv centre 


Outskirts 


Rural 


I. one mothers 
Lone lathers 


14 
2 


23 
1 


2 
0 


Total 


16 


24 


2 


Percentage ot sample 


8^; 


129; 





. According to the Finer Report ( 1974) ,n 1971 fhej'-; *"«^/'20.000 on -^^^^^^^^ 
families in Britain, i.e.. one tenth ol «llfamn.esw,thch.ldren.Census(10 f^^^^^^^ 
Scotland lone mothcp, with children 0-4 were 5.5'! ol all wives and mothers with 
children 0-4. 
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TABLF33 

TYPnOhHOliSINCiBYAK EA 

City ivntn' Outskirts Rural 

Private i.-nal Private Lvval Private l.ocai 
in4tln>rit\ authority authority 

iX'liichcd house 45 74 

Scmi-terruccd house 2^ 30 \\ 44 ^4 

Hiiih-ri.se llal | * 46 • 

Other (lals 164 I 6 56 7 8 

W 2 81 113 125 72 
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R G. CLASSIFICATION OF HUSBAND S CURRENT OCCUPA TION^ 





Citv ventre 


Outskirts 


Rural 


R(il. lI.lliNM 

nivi.iv. V 

NoicurrcniK employed 


6! 
35 
4 


'V 
53 
43 
4 


% 
37 
60 
3 


N- 


181 


171 


1^5 



lolal excludes lone r. -ihers. 
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A(il ()1 MOl Hf RS- 


I'pio 20 vears 
21-30vears 
3 1-40 years 
o\er 40 years 


16 
361 
181 

24 


3 
62 
31 

4 


Total 


581 


100 



I olal excludes 3 lonu lathers and 2 grandparents. 
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71 
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261 


45 


2 
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28 


3 


95 


16 


3 


iu 


2 
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2'J 


4 








5 or more 


13 


2 








\- 


5X6 






586 





■1AB1.F.37 

NUMHHROh MOI HI- RS WORKING BY AKliA OF RtSIOKNC H 





C/M ri 


vntre 


(hit skins 


Rural 


Total 


Over 30 hours 


12 


6 


9 


5 


2 


I 


. 23 


4 


lip to 30 hours 


43 


22 


53 


27 


54 


28 


150 


26 


Noiatall 


138 


72 


132 


68 


139 


71 


409 


70 


*F otal 


19^ 




193 




195 




581 





I ABIJ:38 

MOI M^KSMOUKMY lOWORK BY AR 1:A Oh RCSinhNCI 





Ctt\ I 


entrv 


(>U(^ 


A/r/N 


Rural 


To 


tal 


Work a I home 


\: 


'i 
18 


6 


'i 
10 


10 


18 


26 


15 


1 ravel on loot 


12 


22 


12 


19 


15 


27 


39 


23 


I ravel by bu^ or car 


27 


49 


40 


65 


28 


50 


52 


30 


No response 


6 


11 


4 


6 


3 


5 


13 


8 


lolill 


55 




62 




56 
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Although more mothers have to go to work by bus or car in our 
outskirts area (65%) than have to do so in the city centre areas (49%) 
this is mainly due to the fact that more mothers living in the centre of 
the city work at home. 
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B 

INTERVIEWSCHKDILE 

FOR MOTHERS IN OUTSKIRTS, CITY CENl RE AND 
RURAL ARE^ S, WITH A CHILD WHO HAS NOT YET 
STARTED PRIMARY SCHOOL 

1) How many children have you? What arc their names? 
When were tijey born? 

How many of them have not gone to school yet? 

2) Do you take the children who have not gone to school yet 
anywhere to be looked after during the day? If yes, where? 
Have you taken (child's name) anywhere/anywhere different to 
be looked after in the past? If yes, where? 

When did you stop taking (child)? 
Wliy did you stop? 

Do you think you will take (child) anywhere to be looked after 
before he/she goes to school? If yes, where? Why? 

Those mothers currently using some kind of provision 

3) How long ha you been taking (child) to (facility)? When did he 
start? 

Why did you start taking him? 

Why did you start taking him at that particular time? 

4) How did you find out about the place? 
How did you get the place? 

Did you have to wait for a place? If so, how long did you have to 
wait? 

5) Would you have preferred to take him somewhere else? 
Would you have taken him somewhere else if he had been a 
different age? 

Have you tried to get him in anywhere else? If so. where? When? 
Additional question for those mothers whose children had gone 
somewhere /somewhere different in the past. 

Why did you stop taking him? 

6) How much does it cost (fees and travelling)? 

Was the cost something that you thought about when you were 
deciding where to take him/ 

Those who pay - - Would you have taken him somewhere else if it 
had cost less? 

Those who don't pay - Would you be prepared to pay? If so, 
how much? 
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Additional question for those mothers whose children had gone 
somewhere/ somewhere different in the past, 

IVas the cost a reason for stopping taking him? 

7) Which days does he go? 

If not every day, could he go on different days? 
Do these days suit you? 
Do they sui* him? 

8) Could he go tor more / less days? 

Would it be better for you if he went foi more / less days? 
Would ii be better for him if he went for more / less days? 

9) Does he go all the year round or does he get holidays? 
Does this suit you? 

Does this suit him? 

10) How many hours a day does he go for? Which hours? 
Could he go for a longer/ shorter period? 

Are these hours suitable ifor him? 
Are these hours suitable for you? 
What do you do whilst he is there? 
Would some other hours suit you better? 

11) Do you take him to (facility)? 
How do get him there? 

Is it far away? 

How long does it take? 

Is that arrangement all right? If not, how could it be improved? 

12) Do you go into the (facility)'' If not, why not? 
If so, how long do you stay? 

Would you like to stay longer? Why? 

Additional questions for those mothers intending to take their 
children somewhere/ somewhere different in the future, 

Would you like to stay there with him? If not, why not? 

If yes, why? 

How long for? 

What would you like to do? 

13) Do mothers have any say in the running (facility)? If yes, do you 
help? 

If not, would you like to help organise (facility)? Why/ why not? 

14) What kind of facilities are provided at (facility)? 
Do you think they could be improved? 

What kind of things do the children do? 

Is this what you want for (child)? If so, why? If not, why not? 

What would you like them to do? 

15) Do you think that he is learning anything? 
What is he learning? 
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16) Is it advantageous or disadvantageous to him to go to (facility)? 
In what way? 

Is that why you take him? Why do you take him th^n? 

17) Do you think it will be advantageous or disadvi.ntagf'ous to him 
in the future? 

If so, in what way? 

18) Is it advantageous or disadvantageous to you to take him to 
(facility)? 

In what way? 

Is this why you take him? Why do you take him then? 

Mothers who have not used any facilities and do not intend to 

19) Is there any reason why you have not taken (child) anywhere to 
be looked after? 

Have you ever tried to get him in anywhere? 
If so. where? When? What happened? 

20) Would you like to take him somewhere now? 
If so. why don't you then? 

If not, why not? 

21) Would you have liked to in the past? 
If not, why not? 

If so. why didn't you then? 

Was it because the facilities provided were not suitable? 
If so, what kind of facility would suit you? 
Would this suit (child)? 

22) A'e they on any waiting list now? 

It so, where? How long have they been on it? 



BacI(ground questions for all mothers 

23) Do you look after the children all the time all the rest rf the time 
or do ycu have some help? 

If no, have you ever had any help? 

If yes. who? When? 

How do they help? 

Where do they look after them? 

Do you pay them? 

24) Are there many childirn living in this area? 
Where are the nearest children under school age? 

25) Who lives here with you and your children? Husband/ father? 
Grandparents? 

Others? 

Does he/ they look after the children who uon'i go to school? 
If yes, how often? For how long? 
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26) Do you get out without your children as often as you would like 
to or not? 

Daytime evening? 

How often do you get out without them? 

27) Do you fed that you see enough people to talk to during the day 
or not? 

28) Does your husband work? If yes, regular hours or shift work? 
Do you mind telling me whai kind of work he does? 

Where does he work? 

Has he any special position there? 

29) How old was he when he left school? 
Did he have any further education? . 
Who decides "''nerc the children should go? 
If mother, does your husband usually agree? 

30) How old were you when you left r '^hool? How old are you now / 
Did you have any further education? 

What kind of work did you do when you left school? 

Who did you work for? 

Did you have any special position there? 

Do you still work? 

If yes, what do you do? 

Who do you work for? 

What hours do you work? How many days a week? 
How long does it take you to get to your work? 
Do you like working? 
Why do you work? 

If no. Would you like to work (now, when child starts school)? 
If yes, why? 
What as? 

Have you done anything about it? 
If not, why not? 

31) Is there any reason why any of your children should have a 
special need for facilities (pre-school child/ other child)? 

Do any members of the family have any kind of illness or 
handicap? 

If yes, which member of the family? 
What is it? 

Do they require special care? 

32) Have you been living in (area) since your children were born? 
If no, how long have you lived here? 

Where did you live before? 

33) Do you think that there are enough facilities provided for 
mothers and young children in this area? 
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34) Apart from (facilities mentioned) are there any other k«n<is of 
places in this area that you could take your child to be looked 
after during the day? 

Are there any places for younger children? 

Are there any places tor older children? 

Is there anywhere you can take them for a short while? 

35) Could you tell ...e a little about these places and the differences 
between them? 

Are they open for the same hours? 

Do they cost anything/ the same? 

Do the children do the same things while they are there? 

Who runs them? 

Do they have trained staff? How trained? 
Do mothers help? 

How did you find out about these places? 

36) Do facilities exist in other areas that are not available here? 

37) Have you heard of (facilities not previously mentioned)? 
What do you know about (facilities)? 

Are there any in this area? 

38) Is there anything else you would like to say iboui nurseries, 
playgroups or any other services for small children? 

39) Type of accommodation? 
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INTERVENTION STUDY OF THE ROLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE USAGE OF PRE-SCHOOL FACILITIES 

In order to examine the assumption that advertising pre-school 
facilities influences the pattern of demand we had to act as though it 
were fact. That is, we had to study an area in which there is as much 
provision as is required. The reason for this was that it would have 
been unethical for us to advertise provision in an area where there 
were no available places and such a course of action might have 
created problems for the local authority. It was, therefore, agreed 
that we should study Leith. 

Preschool provision in Leith 

The map below shows the area of our study defined in terms of 
primary school catchment areas. It suited our purposes for the 
following reasons. It is a distinct geographical area. The different 
social class groups are reasonably represented. It contains examples 
of all the main types of pre-school facilities with which we were 
concerned. We have not been concerned with creches, playbuses or 
other special types of playgroups or toy libraries. However, there are 
nursery schools and classes run by the education department; there 
are day nurseries and daycarers organised by the social work 
department; and community playgroups, private playgroups, 
mother-and-toddler groups, and childminders registered with the 
social work department. We wanted an area in which there had not 
really been any important recent debates aL.out pre-school provision 
so that the effect of the information we provided would be 
maximised. Whilst this was true of Leith to a certain extent, we did 
find, as the study progressed, that because there were plenty of pre- 
school places the facilities had tended to make themselves known 
even if they did not advertise on a wide scale. For example, about a 
year earlier the mother-and-toddler group in the centre of Leith had 
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distributed about 100 leaflets, containing information about the 
group, to mothers out shopping one Saturday morning — apparently 
with little success, as we were told that only about 3 mothers showed 
any interest at the time and only 1 mother actually went to the group. 

Table 39 shows the facilities, and official number of places, in each 
primary school catchment area. We have placed alongside a number 
of 0 to 5 year olds living in each primary school catchment area so 

TABLH39 



NUMBER or PRE-SCHOOL PLACES IN EACH PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CATCHMENT AREA IN LEITH 



Primary sf hot J 1 
can h men t area 


Faciliiy 


S'umher 
of places 


Total 


(hS's* 


Bomm^ton 


Bonnington N urscry Class 
Stanwell Nursery School 
South Fort Street Day 

Nursery 
Summcrside Playgroup 
Childmindcr 


50 
110 

45 

30 
2 


237 


94 


tort 


Albany Nursery School 
Fort Nursery' Class 
St. Ninians Playgroup 


65 
50 
24 


139 


141 


HernUiage Park 


Hermitage Park Nursery 

Class 
Lochend Playgroup 
Y.W.C. A. Playgroup 
Childminder 


30 
30 
20 
2 


82 


142 


iA'iihAi'uJemy 


St. Mary's Nursery Class 
Pilrig Day Nursery 
Newkirkgate Playgroup 
Pilrig Dalmcny Playgroup 
Childmindcr 


38 
40 
20 
24 
2 


124 


91 


Ijnks 


Links Nursery Class 


40 


40 


151 


lji)rm' 


Dalmeny Playgroup 
St. Paul's Playgroup 


30 
24 


54 


93 


Truutv 


Victoria Park Day Nursery 60 
Bangholm Playgroup 30 
Mrs. Mc(]ibbons PIaygrt>up 10 
2childinindcrs 4 


104 


126 


yniuria 


None 






64 


TOTAL 






780 


885 



•l.othian Region Kducation Department statist its as of September. 197« 
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that the k \cl ol provision can be seen. However, they must betreaiecj 
wiih eaui m. The figure includes young bubies and toddlers who 
would noi he eligible for playgroups and nursery schools. The list 
does not inLiude mother-and-toddler groups. The figures were taken 
tri>m the Scottish Education Departments statistical survey which 
was a year out ot date, it therefore included some five year olds who 
would ha\e started primary school and did not include children born 
in the last year. Finally , children do not necessarily attend facilities in 
the primary school catchment area in which they live. Our data 
suggests, lor example, that they are more likely to go to the nursery 
class or plasgroup within their primary school catchment areathana 
da> nursery or nuisery school. Some children from outside the area 
we have defined as Leifh attend the facilities listed here. However, the 
o\erall impression of a surfeit of provision is too forceful to be denied 
by such considerations. 

We needed a way ol comparing applications to prc-school facilities 
hehire and alter our action, or intormation-giving, and a controlled 
programme ot attempts to increase the level of knowledge of the 
residents of this area. A description ol each lollows, 

\fi»nU(>rini: thv patd'rn of demand 

In order to look at the demand for pre-school places in I^ilh. we 
had to ha\e the co-operation of all the local authority and voluntary 
ru>Msion m the Leith area. We designed forms which were to be 
completed each time that a parent or guardian enquired about a place 
in a nurser> school or class, a playgroup, a day nursery, or with a 
chjldmmder. Similarly, we had a form which was completed, by the 
person responsible for allocating places, every time a child left. 

I his monitoring started 1st August. 1977, As described below, 
I cilh was flooded with mformation about pre-school facilities in 
Augiist and September, I97S. I he monitoring continued until 
Isi -Xugust, 197^ so that we could look at the influences of our 
aciions o\er the wluWe year cycle. 

( (imnirnis about thv nionifonni^ 

1 he torms w hich were returned from playgroups were more likely 
to ha\e been completed by the mc:*her than those returned from 
nurser\ units or day nurseries. I his seems to be partly a retlection ot 
the pla>group mcnement ideology but also of ;he practical 
constraints ot the playgroup situation. Day nurseries and some 
ru]rser\ urnts routinely collect most of the basic factual inlormation 
we requested anyway. However, more detailed questions such as 
lh(^se asking where thr parent had tound out about the lacilily were 
not asked by anybodv, despite repeated requests lor them to do so by 
(he research team 
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It tended to be only *serious' enquiries which were recorded. For 
example, the day nurseries will point out the criteria of eligibility to a 
mother and if she is immediately not appropriate, her application 
may go no further than a telephone call. As it was therefore not 
feasible to complete a form for them, we asked for the numbers of 
such cases to be recorded. 

Comparing different ways of informing people 

We have. four different phases in our programme of information 
presentation which will be described below. We wanted to compare 
the effect of giving people information in a written form, in a spoken 
form and using a visual medium. We therefore delivered leaflets, 
arranged discussion sessions and showed a television programme 
about pre-school provision, in the following sequence so that we 
could try to separate the influence of each. 

(1) Information leaflets 

Leaflets describing the characteristics of each of the major types of 
facilities in the area were delivered to the houses of pre-school 
children. The leaflets were made as eye-catching as possible and the 
information kept to a minimum. Each type of provision was dealt 
with as a separate section so that they could be read selectively. The 
list of actual places in the area was on a separate sheet, inserted in the 
folded leaflet. This meant that it could be updated if necessary The 
addresses were taken from the Education Department's statistical 
survey of the previous year. Table 40 shows the number of houses 
that were visited and the number of families with pre-school children 
living there. It is interesting to note the high level of movement out of 
the area in the time between the Education Department's and oui 
survey, in view of the high ratio of provision to numbers of children 
under five in the area. This period of time varied from a few months 
to a year depending on when their survey had been carried out. 



I ABLE4() 

DiS I RiBl' 1 ION OF- INFORM A 1 ION I HAM. HI S 



Frimarv si hvol catchment area 
Bonmnf^ton Uith hnks Ixirne Tmal 
Aciidemv 



Number visited 88 62 83 85 319 

Number moved house 46 16 16 18 % 

Number not at home 29 26 29 35 119 

Number contacted 13 20 39 32 104 

New families 1 ^ 1. 
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The objective was to sec how many mothers saw the leatlets, how 
many read them and how many said that they had learned anything 
trom them. As one ol our main concerns in the whole study was to get 
information to as many people as possible, rather than delivering a 
few leaOcts and returning several times, we spread our resources 
thinly. We delivered leatlets to tour ot the primary school catchment 
areas and only returned once the following day to see if the mother 
was at home. Thus, as Table 40 shows, our sample total was 107 
mothers. 

(2) Coffee and disi ussian sessions 

We arranged and ad\erlised three coffee and discussion sessions. 
The tirst was in the atlernoiin, in the community room of a high rise 
block ot tlalsand was publicised by means of posters in local shops. 
The second was arranged for a morning in the Commu nity Centre in 
the middle of Leilh and was publicised fairly widely by means of 
posters in shops and two paragraphs in the 'Evening News'. The third 
was arranged for a more specific group of people, namely, the 
mothers who attended the nearby mother-and-loddler group. They 
were sent a letter telling them that everyone in their group was being 
invited. The meeting was held in the evening in the Ncwkirkgate 
C\)mmuniiy Centre. A representaiise from the Regional and 
Edinburgh Social Work Departments, the Education Department 
and the Scottish Pre-School Playgroups Association attended each 
meeting as our panel ot experts. 

The coftee and discussion sessions were in some senses a complete 
di.sasler but in other ways very rewarding. 1 should not like to repeat 
such an exercise purely because it is extremely difficult to expect 
one's invited speakers lo be as philosophical about a tiny audience as 
the research team are themsehes. There were a number of ways m 
which this exercise was rewarding. On each occasion our tour 
experts, a total ot eight pet)ple, rtvse lo the occasiiMi. At the first 
meeting, they carried on unperturbed and outlined and discussed 
provision with the one mother :»nd her child. 

At the second meeting, a discussion about the difficulties facing 
playgroups in the Keith area ensued. It was reported that there vms a 
danger ot playgroups becoming loddler* groups in an area where 
there is no shortage ot nursery unit places. Mothers were tending to 
take their child lo a playgroup only until the child was old enough to 
take up a nursers unit place. It was also stated that some mothers 
look their children to one place for the morning and to somewhere 
diftercnt tbi the afternoon. 1 he discussion seemed to suggest that it 
would be d'^sirable for all the people involved with pre-school 
provision in this area to get together and talk about co-operalion 
rather than competition. As a result, one of our experts organised a 
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meeting under the umbrella of Committee for the Under Fives which 
exists in the Lothian region. This meeting, to which we were invited, 
took place about a month later in the same room. It was fairly well 
attended and was seen as the first of a series of such meetings. Largely 
because of our activity in ^he Leith area, the Social Work 
Department and the Scottish Pre-School Playgroups Association 
ran a course for mothers and playleaders. They attributed the high 
attendance to the interest created by our study. 

At the third coffee and discussion session there was a very lively 
discussion about the mother-and-toddler group. The mothers talked 
about why they went and what it meant to them. One mother who 
was not currently attending because her eldest child was too old, and 
her youngest, too young, described how not going had changed the 
social pattern of her life. She said that she did not come to this part of 
Ixilh any more and did not go to the same shops and so on. The ladies 
talked about how they had felt when they first went to the mother- 
and-toddler sessions and about whether they now made other 
mothers feel welcome. They thought that perhaps they did not always 
do so because they were busy chatting to the people they knew. They 
obscrvedjhat some newcomers did not return after their first visit. 
For some, tliis rould have been because they had made a friend, or 
friends, that I'ay and so never needed to come back. They felt, 
however, that their large, noisy group might not suii everybc ly. 

(3) Television sessions 

A video-tape recording showing the main characteristics of day 
nurseries, nursery units, playgroups and the childminding service was 
made in Ixjith. It was hoped that this would increase interest as well 
as making it relevant to the local situation. We wanted to get the 
reaction to it of different groups of mothers, namely, those using 
different kinds of provision and non-users. Again, they were asked to 
complete a questionnaire about the things they had learned, it any, 
from the programme.' 

We arranged to show the programme in each of lii^ facilities in the 
area generally just before the time the mothers usually collected thr:- 
children. I hey were invited by means of a letter explaining th^ 
content ot the programme. This gave us groups ot mothers usingeacii 
kind ol facility. We also took along our television set to three mother- 
and-toddler groups and two baby clinics. In this way we hoped to get 
groups of mothers who were not currently using any other provision. 
As all this was specifically designed for the parents of pre-school 
children, we also arranged two showings for the general public, one 
morning and one evening, in the community centre. Only one person 

' A copy ol this \idco tape is a\ailablc lor boinmiii^i. at SCKl. Moray IMacc. 
|-.dinburi»hlH.^6l)K. 
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came to sec the programme as a result of seeing one of our posters 
advertising it. 

Showings were arranged by the Local Community Education 
Officer in a church hall, in the community room of a block of flats 
and in a private house in a middle class residential area. Nobody 
came to the meeting in the church hall. The meeting in the middle 
class home developed into a general discussion. The participants 
complained about the lack of facilities within walking distance from 
their homes. It was finally agreed that they, with the assistance of the 
C ommunity Education Officer, should carry out a survey to see how 
much demand there was from parents in their immediate vicinity as 
a prelude to trying to get something started. They placed 
questumnaires in the local doctors' surgeries and clinics. 

(4) General campaif^n 

Ours was not a campaign in the sense of persuading people. We 
simply wanted to look at the effects of increajiing people's level of 
knowledge. However, once the controlled part of our experiment was 
over, we were joined in our efforts by some of the people responsible 
for running the facilities in Leith. A few months earlier we had 
written to everyone we thought might be interested and invited them 
to a meeting. At this meeting we explained what we were intending to 
do and asked for ideas. We suggested that this would be an ideal 
opportunity for groups' to do something for themselves and we 
offered as much assistance as was possible. Anything which 
amounted to advertising facilities during the early part ol September, 
1978 was welcome. 

1 he ventures had differing degrees ot success. The playgroup, the 
nurserv school and the day nursery which were in our television 
pri^gramme, all held an t)pen Week', Some of them went to 
considerable lengths to make the place look attractive and to be able 
to demonstrate their activities to visitors. They advertised and we 
advertised the open week for them by means of posters in shops, 
launderettes, hairdressers and so on, all over the area and by 
announcing it on Kadio Forth, However, only two visitors went to 
the nursery school and none to the playgroup or the day nursery. 

We rented a shop in the centre of l.eith in'order to provide a place 
to display information about facilities, Playleaders from the local 
playgroups and others involved with the playgroups in the area, put 
up a display and manned the shop all week, 1 hey answered queries 
and gave out leaflets. On one morning, they ran a playgroup in the 
shop. Mothers were invited for a cup of coffee whilst their children 
played. If they wished, they could discuss provision but anyway they 
could see for themselves the kind of activities in which children 
engaged at playgroups, This was reasonably successful and, although 
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the shop was generally quiet, it was felt that the exercise had been 
worthwhile. 

The most successful venture in terms of numbers was the research 
team's *Paint In'. We set up easels and a display with photographs 
and information in the Newkirkgate shopping centre on a Saturday 
morning. Young children were invited to paint a picture and whilst 
they did so we talked to their parents about pre-school facilities and 
gave them our information leaflets. When the children had finished, 
their paintings were hung among the balloons to dry and they were 
given a badge, which read 'Under 5 in Leith\ to wear. By actually 
being in the street it was possible to also give leaflets to those parents 
hurrying past without either the time or the inclination to slop and 
see what was going on. 

Finally, we have displayed about 150 posters in various locations. 
They are intended to draw attention to the fact that pre-school 
facilities exist in the area. In some cases, we left information leaflets 
with the posters. 
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Ql ESTIONNAIRK 

completed by research team members when they returned to the 
house where leaflets had been delivered the previous da> . 



Area 

Same and Address • 

Type of Housin\i PrjvaleD Corporation □ 

Detached □ Semu terraced □ 
TenementD M. kiseQ OthcrD 

On return Mother out □ inD ncwtamilyQ 

Famth Number ot children □ pre-school childrenD ages 
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Pri'-SihtHflJ'ualitiesused playgroupD nurser> school □ da> nursery □ 

childminder.n mother and loddlerD 

Did you sec the leutlct about places for prc*school children v\ hich \vas put through the 
duorycNterday? YesQ NoQ 

Did you read the IcaHet? Ye> □ No □ 



Did it tell you anything you did not already know about a 





P(i 


NS 


I)N 


CM 


M&T 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


What' 


P(i 


NS 




CM 


M& r 


AC ri\ ! 1 It s 


n 


n 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 


HOIRS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


COS I 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ad ; 


□' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


SI Al h 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


MOI Hl RINVOIA FMJ:N 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


KI N BV 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


01 HM< 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Did It ch«inge your opinion ol 


i>(i 


NS 




CM 


M&T 


Yes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Has it changed your plan.s tor your child rcn ' 

Yes □ NiiQ Not relevant going toschoolQ 

How' 
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Ql ESTIONNAIRK 

completed by mothers after watching a video tape presentation 
describing the main characteristics of different types of pre-school 

provision. 



Questionnaire compleied by mother of a child at 

playgroup □ TfCKASMANY 

nursery school □ ASNEC LSSARY 

nursery cla..s D 

day nursery D 

withachildminder D 

not currently using any provision □ 

Oiher(PLEASESIATt) 



2 Did ihe programme show you anything you did not know about a 
PLAYGROUP? 

Yes □ TICK ONE 

No □ 

IFYtS 

Were you surprised about the ^ 

^activities n TK'KASMANY 

physical surroundings □ AS NECESSARY 

hours , □ 

cost □ 

age of the children □ 

number olstafl D 

mothers' involvement C] 

An\ thing else? 
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3. Did the programme show you anything you did not know about a N URSER Y 
SCHOOL? 

Yc^ □ TICK ONE 

. No □ 

IF YHS 

i ^ 

Were you surprised about the ^ 

activittes □ TK'KASMANY 

physical sun <Mmdings D AS S'LCESSARY 

hours n 

cost □ 

age of the children D 

number of stafr □ 

mothers' involvement □ 



Anything else" 



Did the programme show you anythmg you did not know about a DAY 
v'.KSFRY? 

Yes □ TICK ONE 

No □ 

IFYi:S 

Were you surprised about the 

activities □ TICKASMANY 

physical surroundings D AS NECESSARY 

hours n 

cost n 

age of the children □ 
number of staff □ 
mothers* involvement □ 



Anything else?., 
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5. Did the programme show yo ' mything you did not know about a 
CHILDMINDER? 

Yes □ TICK ONE 
Ho □ 

IFYES 

Were you surprised about the 

activities □ TICK AS MANY 

physical surroundings □ AS NECESSA R Y 

hours □ 

cost Q 

age of the children □ 

number of staff □ 

mothers* involvement □ 

number of children allowed □ 

need to register □ 

Anything else? 



6. Did the programme change your opinion oi a 

CHILDMINDER for the better □ worse □ not at all □ TiCKONE 

DAY NURSERY for the better □ worse □ not at all □ TiCKONE 

NURSERY SC HOOL 

or CLASS. for the better □ worse □ not ai aii □ TICK ONE 

PLAYGROUP for the better □ worse □ not at all □ TICKONE 



Did you like seeing the television programme? 
Yes □ TICKONE 
No □ 

Would you rather have 

read about It O TICK AS MANY 

had a talk given to you U AS NEC ESS A R Y 

been told in some other way □ 



L 

er|c 



How' 
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8. Mothers vurrenily i4,sm i^ome k md of provision 



Do you thinly that you are using the best provision for your child now? 



Yes 

No 

Don't kno\* 

IF NO 

Which do you think might be belter? 
playgroup 

nursery school or class 

childminder 

day nursery 



□ 
□ 
□ 



TICK ONE 



□ TICK AS MANY 

□ AS NEC ESS A R)f 
□ 



Mothers not currently usinf^ some k ind of provision 



Did you intend using any before you saw this programme? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 

Do you intend using any now? 

Yes 
No 

Don't know 

Which? playgroup 

nurscrv school or class 

childmmder 

ddv nurscrv 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



HCKOSH 



riCKOM ^ 



□ TICK AS MANY 

□ ASNtXESSARY 
□ 

□ 
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A STVD\ OF NON-l SERS, INFREQl KM I SI RS 
AND I NSl CTlSSFH. APPI IC ANTS TO 
PRE-SC HOOr I ACIMTIES 



This study was specifically designed to study people not making 
use of pre-school facilities. Provision of such facilities in Lothian 
region compares very favourably w»th other regions. Thus, by 
initially studying areas which contained a reasonable representation 
of each social class group and in the city at least, an example of each 
kind of pre-school facility, we had largely studied users. Questions 
about demand cannot be answered without looking at both groups. 

To find larger numbers of non-users we obviously had to go to an 
area where there was not sufficient provision for all the children in the 
area. This almost inevitably led us to a disadvantaged area. There are 
some middle class areas of the city with a shortage of facilities but it 
would have not have been as interesting to study such an area for two 
reasons. First, the majority of such mothers could have been 
expected to want pre-school 'educationaP facilities rather than care 
for their children. Secondly, they are more able to travel to facilities 
in other areas than mothers in the area we chose for study. 

The area chosen for study was described to us as short of facilities 
and is often described as a 'deprived area' for many reasons. 
Although we were not looking at *need' in the terms of any outside 
agency we were interested in the demands made by mothers with 
problems. 

The study area 

It was decided that two primary school catchment areas would 
proviae sufficient numbers in each of our categories - non-user, 
drop-oiit. irregular user and on a waiting list. There was I day 
nursery. 3 nursery units and 3 playgroups in this area. We knew that 
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the day nursery had a long waiting list and that the nursery units did 
have some children, old enough to start, on their waiting lists. 

This area is one of almost entirely local authority housing. It is 
mostly either tenement flats or terraced houses but there are a few 
high-rise blocks and some balcony-access flats. Most of the building 
took place around 1946 and now dampness is a serious problem in the 
area'. According to Census data in 1971, 16%ofthe households were 
overcrowded, that is. there were more than W: persons per room. 

A common complaint of residents is that the area is used as a 
dumping ground for 'problem families' from other areas of the city. 
From 1st November 1972 to 31 st January 1978, 1 14 families evicted 
from council property in Edinburgh were rehoused in Pilton, a 
slightly larger area which contains the one we studied. 47 families 
were rehoused in other areas of the city during the same period^. The 
housing department's policy is to rehouse evicted families simply 
where surplus housing is available; Pilton contains a large number of 
empty houses and flats. Since many of these families already have 
problems associated with their eviction this has an obvious effect on 
the community. 

There is a considerable fluctuation of population in the area. A 
recent study ^ indicated that between 1971 and 1976 the rate of out- 
migration of families with young children was \3Vc above the 
Edinburgh average. However, the birth-rate was 25% above the city 
average. According to Census figures in 1 97 1 , 50% of the population 
were under twenty years old compared with 30% of the population in 
the rest of the cilv. 

The unemployment rate is high. In April 1978, the unemployment 
level for the Pilton area was estimated to be 9.2% compared with 
6.2% for Edinburgh as a whole. 

The area is generally unattractive. Most of the streets and gardens 
are strewn with litter, broken glass, and dog dirt. 

The sample 

I'he sample of non-users was obtained by a process of elimination. 
The names on the registers of the pre-school facilities in the area were 
compared with Education Department lists of children living in the 
area. A note was made of the childrenwho were old enough to attend 
a nursery unit or a playgroap but did not appear to be doing so. This 
produced a list of 57 non-users. Health Visitors and social workers 
were also asked for names of non-iisers but none were supplied. 

1 he IMton Area Dampness (iri>up c\isls in \\^U\ tor inipr )\cmcnls in conditions 
lor icnanls m ihc area. 

Inlornialion presented lo meeting ol Idinbur^h Dis'tiet ( ouncil. 2.Vd ^•ebruar> 

■ (*it\ ol rdmhuJgh Distriel C ouncil. Sotial and (*oinmuim\ I>e\L'lopmeni ProieCl. 
Pilu»a Siud>. 
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The names of children on waiting lists and children who were 
infrequent attenders and drop-outs were supplied by the facilities. 
Whereas children on waiting lists for the nursery units were followed 
up only if they lived within our defined area and if they were over 
three years old, children on the day nursery waiting list were foUo'ved 
up whatever their age and wherever they lived. The reasons for ♦Ms 
were that first, we were particularly interested in how this f^roup 
managed whilst they were waiting for a place. Secondly, day 
nurseries tend to have a larger catchment area than other facilities 
and thirdly, they take children from a few weeks old. In fact, 10 of the 
mothers with children on the day nursery waiting list who were 
interviewed, lived outside our defined area. 

!34 people were identified as of possible interest to us. However, 39 
(29%) had moved out of the area, 30 (22%) were found to be actually 
attending a facility and 7 could not be contacted. A total of 58 
mothers were interviewed. There were 12 non-users, 14 had children 
who were drop-outs, 9 were irregular users and 23 had children on 
waiting lists. 

The study , 

Mothers were interviewed with a semi-structured schedule which 
was developed through piloting in an adjoining area. 49 ' the 
interviews were tape-recorded. Two people refused to Li the 
interviewer into the house and very brief interviews were therefore 
carried out on the doorstep. 

The usual pattern was for the interviewer to listen to the tape- 
recording and write down responses on the schedule back at the 
office. A note was also made of interesting quotations. The 
interviewers also noted any visual impressions which they thought 
would help them interpretjthe mothers' responses. 

General characteristics of the sample 

67% of the sample of interviewed 'Others were married or 
cohabiting, 19% were divorced, widowed separated and 9% were 
unmarried. The marital status of the remaining 5% is not known. 

12% of the sample had 5 or more children. At i e time of the study 
'9% had three children not al schooK 47% had two, and 45% had one 
child not at school. 

9% had lived in their present house for less than six months, 26% 
for less than a year and a further 48% for less than four years. 3 1 % of 
the families had previously lived in another part of Pilton. 4^'% had 
moved from some other part of Edinburgh. 27% of the families 
shared their homes with somebody else. 10% lived with the mother's 
or father's parents. 66% of the sample lived in tenement flats. 29% 
lived in high-rise or balcony-access flats. The interviewers defined 
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o! the homes they \isitcd as m a poor condition. There was a 
suhieciivc ludgcnicni which took unoaccoimi the level ot cleanliness, 
tidiness cind the amoiini and condition ot turniture. Ihree mothers. 
h\cd in homes with only one bedroom which they therefore had to 
share with the children. 

nh>thers were ernplosed part-time and 1 tull-time. This was 174 
n! ilie saiiiptc. 5 were in jobs classified as i<(iV-*. 3 RCilV. and 2 
IIINM. A lurther 2 mothers were actively seeking work. 27^ of 
moihers not currently working said that they would like to work tull- 
inneand l^'f said the\ would like to work part-time. 

, ot tlie fathers, husbands, or cohabitees were unemployed. 4^ 
of those working were i*^ K(i IllNM occupations. 42^7 in R(i lllM. 

in Kd 1\ and 1 7^ m l<(i V . 

l^tMc intiii inaiuin about respondents was placed on coding sheets 
l.» t iiahlc Minpie cr oss-tabulaiion tables to be quickl\ produced. This 
was ali ih.ii was necessar^ in \ lew of the small-scale nature ot the 

slud\ 

\ii aiialMic distinctuui v.as made between non-users, drop-outs, 
aiul 1! regular aiterideis altJiiugh in practice the distinction was 
soineiinio^ bl ui red. 

I lie issiics disvU^sed are .jhis.v iliat emerged as interesting during 
ilu' c.iur sc oi I lu- research and w hich were pursued by the interviewer. 
1 Hl- uhok si lid \ was designed in response to the findings of the larger 
-iiidv parenivil demand in relaiioii to supply and these W'^re 

jipiefucMied wherever pi^ssible 



\i .- ■ ( .a «»l «»sv up. Ill' Mis. N 
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INlKRVIEWSCHEDl I E 



for non*users« irregular attenders, and waiting list children in an arva 
with a shortage of pre-schooi facilities 

Address: 

Date of interview: 



Do you have any children who are not at school yet? Any other 
children? 

Do you take them to any playgroups or narseri\!s? Where? 

Is (child's name) on a wailing list have you applied anywhere? 

Where? 

Have you ever taken child; applied anywhere eUe? Where? When? 
Reasons for use 'non-use 

1) How long has he been going; on waiting list/ did he go? Going all 
the thve? Why not? 

2) Why did you start/ want him to go (at that particular time)? 
Special reasons: Single parent: need to work/debt: child's 
benefit/ heat, h: mother\s benefit I health! stress: others. Did 
anyone suggest it? Professional! relatives. 

3) Why did you stop? 

4) Would you like to take child anywhere/ anywhere else? Where? 
Why! why not^ Why don*t you? 

Knowledge and suitability ot facilities 

1) Does would facility suit? Mother: hours, co^t, travelling, other. 
Child: fas above) Enjoys it^ Settled in? An\ difference in him? 
Is It any benefit to take him? 

2) Does, did he go every day? Why not.^ 

3) How are you managing while you wait for a place? 
Family ! friends. Taliing! intending to take him anywhere else'^ 

4) Is there preler anywhere el.e for him? Suit mother! child better? 
Where.^ Same type! other type. Different hours! cost! 
activities! travelling, etc. 



Respo'^dent: Mother 



Father 



Other 
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Mother/ child relationship 

1) How do did you feel about child: Going to facility. Having to 
wait being refused a place? Being at home all day? 

2) Does child have: Enough company of other children? 
Somewheie to play? Does he miss facility? 

3) Do you think nurseries are a good thing for: Children own child? 
Mothers? 

4) How do you usually spend your day? Is child with you all the 
time? Any problems coping! amminj^ child? (child's 
health/ personality,) Would you like more time to selp Does 
anybody else look after child? Who? When? (Does father ever 
look after him?) Does this suit you/ child? 

Background 

1) How long have ^ou lived here? Where did you live before? Are 
you happy here? Do you think you II stay here? 

2) Who else lives here? Type of housing? How many rooms? 

3) Do any of your family/ friends live around here? 

4) Do you work? Where? What do you do? Hours? 

5) Would you like to work? Why? Hi.ve you tried to get a Job? 
Hours? 

6) Does husband work? What does he do? 
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EXTENT OK PARES PAI. PARTICIPATION IN PI.AY(jROUPS 





NufYiher iff 
i'hiUirvn in 
our samffle 
attending 


Oi'i'UfWiiari 
Non'tnanuui 


of fathers 
Manual 


Parental 
in\'uNen\ent 






% 


'a 




Cftvienti'c area 










A 


31 


4S 


55 


All types 


B 


10 


100 




All types 


C 








None 


(private playgroup) 


4 


too 


100 


D 


5 




Hclpwith 










organising and 










to raise funds 


E 


K 


75 


25 


Minimal 


Outsktn ^area 










V 


15 




87 


AH types 


Rural areas 










(i 


5 


8U 


20 


All types 


H 


6 


83 


17 


Hclpwith 










organising 


I 


12 


1 T 


K3 


All types 


J 


14 


29 


71 


Alllyfws 


K 


K 


25 


75 


None 


L 


12 


K 


92 


A few help with 
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